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“NHE Small House Number is 
based on the theory that good 
goods come in little packages. 

Heretofore, the small house has 

universally been considered the cheap 
house. Because it was small and be- 
cause it was cheap, it could be for- 
given many lapses of good taste in 
its architecture and its furnishing. 
This fallacy will soon be exploded. 
Good taste is fast becoming common 
property and the man who does not 
exercise it in the construction and 
decoration of his little house, will 
soon enough be taboo. The small 
house should be a miniature of a big 
house, a simplification of a larger 
and more elaborate house, and the 
same discrimination that is employed 
in furnishing the expensive homes 
should be exercised in furnishing 
these palaces in parvo. 

Here, then, are good small houses, good interiors for small 

houses from which the prospective home builder can take her choice. 

An article on “The Stucco House” will consider that type—the 

most feasible for the money. “Small House Living Rooms” takes 
up the inside story. So does the article on using up waste corners 
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The Colonial house, always a popular type, will 
be shown in varied forms in the July issue to its 
Of the many gardening articles, 

space permits mention of only two: 
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for closets that really hold things 

Many types of houses will be shown 
and many localities represented 
stucco houses from a dozen different 
states, half timber houses, Colonial 
houses, portable houses, bungalows 
from California. 

The main feature of this issue will 
be three houses especially designed 
for this issue of House & GarDEN, by 
Aymar Embury II, Eugene J. Lang 
and Frank Chouteau Brown. Plans, 
elevations and specifications will be 
shown so that the finished house can 
readily be visualized. The three 
architects making this contribution 
are well known for their work on 
small houses. House & GARDEN has 
never made so valuable an offering 
readers. 


“The Old-Fashioned Garden,” a universally popular type, and 
Grace Tabor’s story of “The Best Blue Flowers.” They are 
both up to the high standard set by House & GaAxbeN gardening 
contributors—both make you want to make a garden and both tell 
you how to make it 
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Garden paths are one thing, garden steps another. Paths 
wind and wind, They flow whither they will, like caprv- 

ious brooks, between flowery banks, dart under trellises 
that span the stream for honeysuckle and rose, and lead 
out into the infinity of some hay-scented meadow. But 
garden steps are always steps. Direct, resolute, persist- 
ent, they go toward their destination, leading from height 
to height like stairs into the sky. And this is true whether 
they are on a formal estate or in the tangle of an old- 
Jashioned garden such as this, at the residence of Richard 

Arnold Fisher, Esq., Newburyport, Mass. 
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The Food Supply 
and What 





Done 


HE destinies of the nations of the 
world may be hanging by the micro- 
scopic threads of Phytophthora infestans! 
These two formidable words, translated 
into the language of the Irish potato, mean 
late blight, the disease which last year upset 
the calculations of the German Government 
by destroying a large percentage of the po- 
tato crop. To say that the potato will decide 
the war may be exaggerating, but there is 
little doubt that food, rather than gunpow- 
der, will ultimately be the determining fac- 
tor in conferring the laurels of victory. 
With modern methods of transportation 
and communication, national organization 
for war becomes such an intricate and far- 
reaching thing that every last individual 
capable of contributing to the national wel- 
fare is reached by it. And in every nation the 
army at the front and the army behind 
the front, the workers at home, must 





FARM ON A 





WAR FOOTING 


for Ourselves and Our Allies—What We Have 


We Can Do to Increase Our Food Output 
P. Fo BROCE WELL 
still further developments are possible The problem of making two blades of 


In much of the work which has been 
done there is great potential value, but the 
information has not yet been put to use. 
Many of the discoveries are not generally 
known. It has taken a time of crisis to 
put us on our mettle as an agricultural na- 
tion. Yet it is only fair to say that it is 
not the farmer’s fault that he has been slow 
to adopt the new methods which the gov- 
ernment has placed at his disposal. Time 
after time the farmer has grown big crops, 
only to receive for them prices so low as 
to leave him without profit—often, indeed, 
with actual loss. We have given the farm- 
ers as a producing class every incentive to 
grow small crops rather than big—and have 
paid them much more for the lesser than 
for the greater service. 





be supplied with three meals a day. 

Abroad every government that has 
entered the war, with the possible ex- 
ception of Germany, has been slow to 
recognize the importance of the food 
supply. Today this question is loom- 
ing up as the most gigantic of those 
which will demand immediate atten- 
tion. It is for us a problem not only | 
of feeding ourselves but those with 
whom we are making common cause. 

Recognition of the seriousness of 
the problem has brought forth many | 
schemes from organizations and in- 
dividuals. At the Conference for 
Agricultural Preparedness, held at 
Washington early in April by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, there were 
almost as many plans as_ speakers. 
They ranged all the way from the or- 
ganization of local societies to utilize 
every back yard for vegetable planting 
to plans for wholesale government 
operation by putting the farmers on 
the government pay-roll, either direct- 
ly, or indirectly by the guarantee of.a 
minimum price for crops. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS {| 


My purpose in this article, however, 
is not to rehearse the various plans 
which have been proposed, but rather 
to sketch the lines of agricultural prog- 
ress which have been followed during 
the past few years, and to suggest how 


from 
The PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


Upon the farmers of this country 
in large measure rests the fate 

of the war and the fate of the nations. 
May the nation not count upon them 
to omit no step that will increase the 
production of their land or that will 
bring about the most effectual co-op- 
cration in the sale and distribution of 
their products? The time is short. It 
1s of the most imperative importance 
that everything possible be done, and 
done immediately, to make sure of 
large harvests. I call upon young men 
and old alike and upon the ablebodied 
boys of the land to accept and act upon 
this duty—to turn in hosts to the farms 
and make certain that no pains and no 
labor is lacking in this great matter. .. . 


Let me suggest, also, that every one 
who creates or cultivates a garden 
helps, and helps greatly, to solve the 
problem of the feeding of the nations. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


grass grow where one grew before is a very 
complicated one, and little will have been 
gained if in the solution it costs as much to 
produce the second blade as it did to pro- 
duce the first. 

The average person thinks of the problem 
of increasing crop yields as one to be solved 
by a long nosed chemist with a new fertilizer 
or by some wizard of horticulture who will 
outwit Nature and trick her into growing 
a cabbage plant with two heads or a stalk 
of corn with six ears. 

As a matter of fact, however, the business 
of insuring higher crop production is a slow 
and painstaking process. All the factors 
involved must be considered and developed 
together, for while concentration on one 
aspect alone may result in discoveries very 

interesting from a scientific point of 
view, it will fall short of bringing 
about an increase for the demands 
| occasioned by war-time. 
| 


| BioLoGy AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Probably the most important of the 
various lines of intensive etfort—cer- 
| tainly the most interesting from the 
layman’s point of view—is that of 
| improvement by breeding and selec- 
| tion. The biologist has played and 
must continue to play a leading role 
| in making this country economically 
| independent. His position is an im- 
| portant one, for in spite of our gigan- 
tic industrial corporations and our 
“war brides,” nearly 70% of our total 
national wealth is in agriculture— 
land, buildings and live stock. 

Let us look at our king crop—corn. 
| A glance at the accompanying photo- 
| graph will show what the biologist has 
done with this crop. (Incidentally the 
biologist usually did not call himself 
by that name. He worked in a pair 
of overalls out in a field, and was 
known by all his neighbors as a good 
farmer who was something of a crank 
on selecting seed!) In that photograph 
the biggest ears of yellow Dent corn 
are representative of two varieties 
largely grown in this country. The 
corn crop is a serious business with 
| us. It occupies over 29% of the land 
given up to crop production. In 1915 


J we grew over 3,050,000,000 bushels, 
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Corn clubs for farm boys 
started by the government 
have stimulated good culti- 
vation and produced larger 
crops because the men com- 
pete with the boys. Sherman 
Hall (above) raised 107.33 


eee BUS es; bushels of corn on an acre 
ol tr e sr petanunatesoohiee yg? in Arkansas where the aver- 
” 


age crop is only 20 bushels 


igsserc hy IY Good crops depend funda- 
e D * , en Tpameermereraee t= mentally on good seed. One 
. : of the best things the gov- 
ernment has accomplished is 


raising the standard of corn. 


' 
=! ’ “ Jompare American varieties 
se.> Pal bon Fh vry 0 wy “) . - c } ca t . 
, esa) ~ eV 950 : with South American 
: aimoree90s2£0 nore ; 
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The one-man tractor which 
has recently come on the 


market will help solve plow- 
as ee pra YTT LLL eeete ing and cultivation on the 
Orr phaseane tests small farm. The farmer 


merely guides the machine 
down the furrow 
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. er ee a eee 
2} ?) oo oerenaanv® Bad roads have — 
, : ; been a serious de- 


f 
terrent to farm 


success and the 
marketing of 
) , a sateep crops. The two 
r, & e views, to right 
‘ and below, show a 
stretch of Ten- 
nesee road before 
¢ +/ ae oe and after im- 
“ provements. It is 
in the South, in- 
cidentally, that 
= the greatest 
H bd strides have been 
" made along these 
lines 
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or about 30 bushels per capita. 

These figures need cause us no 
self-congratulation when we con- 
sider that the average production 
for the ten year period 1906-1915 
was only a little over 26% bushels 
per acre. The main reason why 
this yield was no larger was that 
the American farmer realized from 
years of experience—though he may 
not have expressed the idea in terms 
of economics—that it would not pay 
him to go to any additional expense 
in increasing the production. 

An instructive story is that of the 
little boy in the photograph on page 
16. He planted and cared for his 
crop according to advice given him 
by a Government official, and secured a yield 
of no less than 107.33 bushels per acre. This 
is, of course, an extraordinary case. The 
average crop produced by boys in his state 

where, by the way, corn is not a leading 
crop but one of the most neglected—was 
over 50 bushels per acre. The average yield 
for the adult farmers of the state was about 
20 bushels per acre! 

This work has not stopped with the boys. 
In Culpeper County, Virginia, where the 
average crop of corn was 21 bushels, a 
demonstration of the county agent during 
the first four years’ work covered 1160 
acres, and secured an average yield of 
58.7 bushels per acre. Of the forty- 
eight boys enrolled for corn club work for 
1914, thirty-seven reported, the average 
crop being 75.7 bushels per acre. A 
farmer who has watched this work from 
the beginning says, “It has done the men 
more good than the boys, because while 
apparently not paying any attention to the 
boys’ corn club they are trying, as hard as 
they know how, to beat the crop the boys 
make. Today in traveling over the country 
one sees everywhere well selected ears of 
corn hanging in cribs, barns, porches and 
kitchens—a rare sight five years ago.” 


IMPROVING Crop VARIETIES 


Selection and cross breeding have pro 
duced wonderful results in. improving 
strains of wheat and many other grains and 





Another factor in farm success is the 

right sort of buildings properly placed. 

The government sends through the 

rural districts models of a modern 

farm with full instructions for the 
farmer 


grasses as well as vegetables. Work along 
this line is by no means confined to making 
two blades grow where one grew before. 
The work of the plant breeder is often- 
times to get one blade where none grew 
before. Most interesting work has been 
done with the drought resisting plants, for 
example. Important results have been 
achieved with soy beans, milo maize, sor- 
ghum and a number of other crops. Equally 
important has been the introduction by the 
Department at Washington of a number of 
plants not formerly in general cultivation, 
but particularly suited to dry climates or 
other unusual conditions. 

Increasing production through improved 
strains or varieties has not been limited to 
plant life. Just as valuable work has been 
done in the breeding of live stock and poul- 
try. “Scrub” cattle, hogs and chickens are 
still in the majority in most agricultural 
sections ; but their time has come and slowly 
but surely they are being replaced by thor- 
ough lines of stock well adapted to their 
locality. Especially in the South great 
progress has been made during recent years. 

Few people realize the tremendous im- 
portance of this kind of work, until they 
make some such comparison as, for exam- 
ple, that of the average cow with her 3,100 
pounds of milk and the belle of California, 
Tillie Alcartra, who gave in her record year 
30,000 pounds. Of course, that is a record 
we cannot hope to approach under ordinary 


17 


conditions, but there is no doubt 
that the production per cow could 
at least be doubled within a few 
years, if a campaign for that pur 
pose were to be inaugurated with the 
thoroughness with which the Gov- 
ernment is taking hold of the muni- 
tions supply for Army and Navy. 
Then there is the steel-spring 
legged, rubber-breasted hen that 
lays 60 eggs a year, compared to the 
312 eggs laid by Lady Eglantine in 
making her year’s record. If our 
hens were divided according to 
measurements known to’ indicate 
laying capacity, those that did not 
quality being used for the table, the 
production per hen could easily be 
doubled. Feed and care alone are not suff- 
cient for large egg fields. 
Goop MetHops as IMporTANT AS Goop 
V ARIETIES 

The wonderful results mentioned in the 
case of corn crops were due largely to the 
introduction of better varieties than were 
formerly used in each case. Along with the 
better varieties went better methods of cul- 
ture. We in this country like to preen our- 
selves upon being a great agricultural nation. 
We are—but let us look for a minute at the 
following table which is of particular inter- 
est at this present time when the country 
with which we are at war supplies the 
“odious comparison.” 


Average Increase in Crop Yields in Twenty 


Years. 

United States Germany 
a eee 2 bu. 10 bu. 
6 ae ee + bu. 23 bu. 
| Se ee + bu. 12 bu. 
a 2 bu. 13 bu. 
Potatoes ..25 bu. 8O bu. 
Average ....... 20 bu. 62 bu. 


Not a pleasant pill for our national pride 
to swallow! However, there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances. We have been farming 
extensively while Germany has been farm- 
ing intensively. 

While each person engaged in agriculture 
in Germany has had to take care of 4.1 

(Continued on page 78) 


What corn clubs are doing for the farm boys, canning clubs are accomplishing with the farm girls. A 
government agent instructs the girls and oversees their work 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER 
SUN IN A GARDEN 


es and M. H. Northend 
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The trellised garden 1 New England garden Another year, anda the 
(left) has the flavor of made last year but remi- niched trellised garden 
niscent of three genera- wall below will look a 


prtm pathe d garde ns of 
3 hundred yearsold. James 


vesterday Charles A tions ago. Kilham 
Platt. architect Hopkins, 


architects L. Greenleaf, architect 
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Box bordered and 
rose arched these 
were the gardens 
of yesterday. ind 
the newest gardens 
are just a reflection 
of the past. Charles 
1. Platt, architect 


Imagine yourself in 
an English garden 
close. You really 
are in the garden 
of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney at 
Old Westbury, L. I. 
Delano «& Aldrich 
were the architects 


Below still a 
third view of the 
new old-fashioned 
garden. This would 
have been con- 
sidered ideal a hun- 
dred years or so ago 

-~and still is 




















ROSES OF YELLOW 
AND ROSES OF GOLD 


Find their Garden Places where 


Stronger Colors Would Not Serve 


GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 








(ine of the finest of all 
roaca of whatever colo is 
Aaiserin Augusta Victoria 


lemon--~white hubrid 


i . ‘ il COLO ipcon 
ciously ugygest itse te vou 


when omconn ol rose Pink 
ol red isnt if red a a rose, you 
know \t any rate, | don’t believe it 1 
yellow, unless some particular associa 


tion has fixed that color in vour mind 
Yet roses do come in vellow ind though 


thei presence in Ul rden | relatively 
mcommon, there are settings in which 
their variu hack are tat preferable 


to the stronger pinks and reds, or even 
o the pure whites and flesh tin 

There ar vVeliow Tose and vellow 
roses, to be ure i hey ire tewer mm 
number than those of any other single 
color, vet more numerous than anv one 


rarde nh require 


The Maman Cochet group is strik 
myely hardy lhe five color white, 
pink, red of two shades, and vellow 
ire alike in strength, vigor and pertect 
beauty Dhey re persistent bloomers 
from spring till the last cold autumn 
days; and they merit their reputation of 


bempg the most distinguished group of 
oses ot recent vears im kk urom and 


\merica Verhap tr most distinct 


nd beautiful of the whole group 1s 
Yellow Maman Cochet 
Che CocuerT AND Oruer Y! ws 


The positive statement has been mad 
that of the hundreds of roses availabk 
in this country the Cochets are the best 
Chis does not quite coimcide with my own 
opinion which is based upon the roses as 
they bloom in my own and my friends’ gat 
clens Not that | dispute one W rd of praise 
tor the Cochet ros Chey deserve all that 
can be said in their tavor ind even more 
than has yet been said in praise of the clear, 
deep, golden Yellow Maman Cochet—but 
| would not accord them undivided meed 
of praise in all respects 

There are othe ‘ stant, h irdy. Tree ana 
beautiful vellow roses 
tion with the Cochets 
Kaiserin Augusta \ ictoria as the hardest ot 
all the hybrid teas, and also as one of the 
most perfectly beautiful creamy white roses 


closely competi 


verybody knows 


im existence. Kut perhaps everybody is not 
yet well acquainted with the more recent 
Yellow Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, or Perle 
von Godesberg. It i 
of clear canary shading to saffron it has 
ill the good points of Kaiserin Augusta Vic 
toria and in my estimation is almost as fine 
is the Yellow Cochet 


superb yellow rose 


The difterences of 





Be mem 


lo the yellow Scotch briar one looks for an 
abundance of charmingly simple blossoms. The 
bushes are hardy, low growing and compact 


shades of yellow in the two roses make 
pleasing variety, on the bush as well as in 
the vase. [he Cochet roses are hardy every- 
where it viven some protection The same 
may sately be said of the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria and Perle von Godesberg. They 
are so hardy, vigorous, and free in habit, 
that | wonder why both groups are not 
recognized as hybrid teas 

Another good vellow is Etoile de Lyon, 
a very beautiful tea rose. It is much more 
hardy than the equally beautiful variety 
known as Perle de Jardins. 

The teas and hybrid teas now number 
over forty handsome roses in all shades of 
vellow, except deep orange. William Allen 
Richardson, the climbing tea, is the only 
deep orange except the Persian Yellow rose 
It is several shades deeper than Marechal 
Niel, which is a clear cloth-of gold yellow, 
and is a free flowering and beautiful rose 
it all seasons, though excelling itself in 
autumn he orange yellow, by the law 
of the radiation of heat, intensifies and 
deepens as summer wanes and the nights 
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Marechal Niel presents a 
rare combination of superb 
blooms of great fragrance 
borne on a climbing bush 


grow trosty and cold; the roses, roped 
and garlanded by hundreds and hun 
dreds, are more and more striking and 
effective until the killing cold weather 
comes and ends their season. 


Tue Harpiest Sorts 


The very hardiest yellow roses, such 
as are free and florescent in far north- 
ern sections, are spring or early sum- 
mer bloomers. The yellow rambler, 
\glaia, is a deep yellow, of free and 
hardy growth and tor six weeks a most 
wonderful bloomer. One thing in favor 
of this and other once-blooming roses 
is that for their brief season of flower 
ing they are much more profuse than 
the constant bloomers, for their re 
sources are drawn upon for all the 
roses of the year at one and the same 
time. Aglaia is as profuse as the crim 
son rambler and in all essentials the 
Same rose except in color. 

It would hardly be just to the rose 
family and certainly not fair treatment 
to those interested in reports from the 
fairy land of sun-gold roses, to omit 
the almost forgotten Austrian, the Per- 
sian Yellow and Harrison’s Yellow. 
These are regarded as fine flowers, very 
hardy and long-lived; but so many new 
and attractive roses of improved strains 
are engaging attention that the Aus- 
trian and Persian are not generally, 
known and grown. 

Of the trio, Harrison’s Yellow is the most 
common. It is a light primrose yellow and 
single flowered. It bears a resemblance to 
the sweet briars, but the russet glands on 
the under side of the leaves do not secrete 
the aromatic oil that imparts the fragrance 
of the latter. 

Harrison's Yellow has no fragrance of 
foliage and not much perfume of flower 
[ts single blossoms are as light and airy as 
buttertlles—1I remember their blooming 
early in the spring with daffodils and jon- 
quils. All about were peach trees in their 
own shade of pink; sweet scented plum 
trees in snowy white; and dogwood, red 
bud and maple making the wild woods gay. 
Yes, this rose was one of the components 
of all gardens of the Old South. 

Persian Yellow was long considered the 
deepest yellow rose in cultivation. It has 
more substance than Harrison’s, and is of a 
deep chrome yellow. The two roses come 
and go together, blooming for a period of 
about four weeks. 
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The Austrian Yellow stands 
alone as regards color. The 


peculiar coppery red of the in- 
side of the single cup-shaped 
combined with the pure 
gold of the outside, has no dupli- 
cate among roses or any other 
flower. Like the others of this 
trio, it is a wreath rose, bloom- 
ing at short intervals along the 
trailing branches. Fountain like, 
arching its branches, dipping its 
tips to the green earth on a bright 
sunshiny day, the striking bril- 
liancy of this unique briar of 
Indian red and gold will catch 
and hold the attention of even 
the most casual observer. 

None of these roses propa- 
gates well from cuttings. The 
Persian and Austrian are budded 
upon Manetti or other hardy 
stock, but Harrison’s Yellow re- 
produces itself by scions. A\l- 
though single flowered, with pol- 
len laden stigmas, it is a very 
shy seed bearer; yet it has the 
distinction of being one of the 
seed parents of Lord Penzance, 
the only yellow rose among the Lord Pen- 
zance hybrid sweet briars. It is the result 
of the cross between Harrison’s Yellow and 
sweet briar Simplex. Its primrose yellow 
is inherited from one parent and the sweet 
scented foliage from the others. 


rose, 


Salmon is as much pink as yellow. Gloire 


de Dijon is distinctly salmon, beautiful in 
pink and yellow with blendings of inter- 
mediate tints; nevertheless the full blown 
roses are frequently pure golden yellow. 


It is the most conspicuous example in the 


world of one rose very much more hardy 
than any other of the numerous roses of 
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Persian Yellow and Harrison’s 
Yellow bloom at the same time. 
The former, however, is a deep 
chrome yellow and more gsub- 
stantial in appearance 





In Harrison's yellow is 
charm of the Old South—a. hospitable 


much of the 


simplicity that the larger roses lack 
its class. Just what is the reason for this 
we cannot be sure, but the fact remains. 
The color of a rose makes no difference 
in its mode of culture. A rose is a rose 
no matter what its kind or where it grows. 
The class to which the majority of yellow 
roses belongs is not entirely hardy north of 
Baltimore or Washington. Some protection 


Aglaia is one of the hardiest of 
all, a deep yellow rambler that 
blooms profusely for six weeks or so 
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must be given, but whether for 
better or worse depends upon 
several things. First, the roses 
ought to be prepared to meet the 
cold of winter by having water 
and stimulating culture with- 
drawn during late summer and 
early autumn. This tends to 
check new and tender growth and 
to harden the wood. Then they 
had better stand cold enough to 
show visible effect, than to be 
put under a protective cover too 
early in the season. 

When the weather forecast is 
for severe cold, is the time to 
cover roses. They are then dor- 
mant and will remain so until 
spring. Some ventilation is es 
sential through whatever mate 
rial the covering consists of ; this 
is one reason why evergreen 
boughs are so popular as pro 
tective agencies. 

As important as anything per 
taining to winter protection 1s 
not to uncover too early in the 
spring. Warm waves are fol 
lowed by cold, and having been 
covered, roses are more injured than bene 
fited by exposure to the inviting sunny 
weather of early spring. 

Winter is winter, even in the orange belt. 
There are climatic differences, north and 
south, to which roses must be adapted. Cold 
in the north is settled and consistent; in the 
south, fickle and capricious. The warm 
blanket of snow covers the northern gar- 
dens safely through the winter. In south 


ern gardens, growth is induced by warm 
waves all winter long, and the succeeding 
cold waves make the plants suffer propor- 
tionately and sometimes seriously. 







Lord Penzance is descended from 
Harrison's Yellow. Its color is a 
soft fawn, shading to lemon yel- 
low in the center. and some- 
times tinged with pink 
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"Wt. 4B Bs die! 
a. a 
‘ must now labor to support hands that toil. in 
'e Lhe cry has gone down t to all who munition factory and battle trench. We who 
the fields, “Raise your bit! have been too proud to fight must now in humility 
erica must feed herself and her allies The President has expiate our iniquities and vain boast. 
ed us that we cannot be found wanting in “the thing with Here is America’s greatest chance for serv ice. Here lies the path 
vhich mere fighting would truth » for the redemption of her national soul. Never before did wat 
¢ trenches of our war, then, are the furrows of the field otter to every man, woman and child in a nation such an oppor- 
he man behind the plow is fighting for this great cause of liberty tunity to do his bit for the attainment of a world ideal. 
’ uch to-day as the man behind the gun Che war will mean other sacrifices. Certainly that in full measure 
he American farmer will ultimately “see it through,” for he 1s the sacrifice of men, the crushed hopes of women, the lonely com- 
helping to make tl vorld a safe place for Democracy by feeding ing years. It will cut ruthlessly across promising careers and well 
the forces that are fighting for Democracy laid schemes. It will impoverish the rich and beggar the poor. For 
linn f defer re Fighters, Funds, Factories, Food many it may mean a lean larder and an empty purse. But these 
things must be. If ever we expect the Angel of Wrath to pass over, 
+ we must sprinkle our lintels with our own blood. 
‘oa I. springs had cor three summers; and thrice we - 
ithered in the harvest 
This spring, we thought like all the rest—the warm and TT HE coming months will decide our fate and the fate of our gal- 
entle rains, the suns that coax to life the tiny seed, the wakened lant allies. June, July and August are the critical months for 
the green shoots above the furrow, the sturdy crop. Another growing things. Pests must be hunted down and exterminated. 
mmer would creep past, and then at Dust mulch must be carefully pre- 
ther autumn when, happi e could served around the roots to make the 
it the ripe harvest to the le moisture below yield its’ maximum 
nly we turned and faced the ; service. If drought comes, water will 
fact. For three vears we had have to be carried to the thirsty plants 
hid from it, denied ur heart oot This means real work. It means work 
ibored to put it out of mind i OU T ing when we don’t want to, when in 
pring came, and with spring the y | terest has flagged and courage failed 
War-—their war, our wat The discipline is self-imposed. That 
re in # now, in it that the world O Ff is all the more reason why it-should be 
may henceforth be ite place tor met unfalteringly observed. 
ind labor. No longer ve _ + ‘eke Many of us have started our gardens 
He m its realities, no er deny rOWN with a high resolve to raise as much as 
ur responsibility We have placed we could for our own tables so that the 
our hands upon the plo And wit burden on the market might be re 
hat plow shall w lieved. That sort of resolve rouses al 


most every gardener every spring. It 

is nothing new. But what will be new 

to many of us will be to sustain that 

Ww must raise our bit, or we and effort and see through that resolve to 
if-Vv 


vorn allies will starve a satisfactory conclusion. 





is a por mn fact. The surplus The Out-of-Town is luring me It is necessary for the amateur and 

from last year’s crops—which was far Bsa ° = al professional gardeners in America to 
below normal—has been drained for A glint of Summer as she passes, keep up their interest in their gardens 
the nations oversea Some ot it has Green and glad, among the grasses! during the next three months. That 
heen lost in torpedoed vessels. some of afternoon’s tennis or golf will have to 
it destroyed by incendiary fir We be put off. Your first duty to your 
must make up not alone what will sul | like the City with its ait country will be to see that your pl. ints 
fice for our consumption now, but Tes a . are in a healthy condition and that they 
enough to see us all through until the But oh. the lovely, lanauld heures. are kept so through the hot months. 
harvests of 1918 lhat means 100, Idled with the garden flowers! 
OOO .0O0 mouths to teed her ind many 9 
millions more over there 

We must raise our bit, or hosts of I like the City’s bustling thrift— 1 l is more necessary to see the green 
men will have died in vain \s the , poe 4 ‘itt things growing in these months 
President has phrased it, “Without Of snowy silence sweetly. lying— than to see the flag waving. The flag 
abundant food. alike tor the armies Softly filying—whitely dying! will stay where it has always been 
ind the peoples now at war, the whole on high—so long as you earnestly per 
great enterprise upon which we have sist in raising your bit. If you become 
embarked will break down and fail [ heed the City's golden call, a slacker at the se times, it will fall be 
[he world’s foed reserves are low — _ = ia draggled into the dust just as your 
Not only during the present emet . thane o still wnlee in the ~ plants will wilt and fall into the dust 
gency, but for some time after peace Call me homing homing homing. ... The flag will never have stripes more 
shall have come, both our own peopl glorious than the stripes of your per- 
and a large proportion of the people Viola Brothers Shore. sistence and sacrifice this summer. 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests There will never be field of honor more 
in America.’ ennobling than the field you raise this 

Our hands, weaponed not to smite, year to a bounteous harvest. 
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G L E A T 


Unquestionably, one of the finest gardens in America is 

“Weld,” the estate of Larz Anderson, Esq., at Brookline, 

Massachusetts—no petty distinction when one considers 

the high standard set by American gardens today. The 

view shown here of the belvedere by the lake is one of its 
most picturesque glimpses 
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suba of 


to the Collector’s Shelves 


S™ LLL obiects beautiful to con 
iJ template, exquisite in work 
manship, intrinsically valuable and 
at the same time rich in historical 

sociations have attracted men of 
all ages Little that 
the collector of the objets d'art of 
the Japanese craftsmen finds in 
them an refreshing delight 

The tsuba, or sword-guards of 
Japan, are famed tor their work 


wonder it 1s 


cvel 


man hip, beauty of design and hi 
interest, their rarity 1s 
not such as to discourage the col 
lector \ indeed, 
these remarkable « xample s of the 
kill of the old-time 
metal-workers could 

picked up im the 


tori while 


icw yeal ago, 

Japanese 
have bee Nn 
Japan sc shops 
in America and kurope for a song 
Though the 


has advanced 


somewhat prec ipitously, rire spec! 


pri c 


mens of sword-guards may still be 

had at tar from prohibitive prices, when one 
that almost tsuba 
counted a supreme example of the 
worker's art 


consider every 
metal 
There are no two genuine 
Japanese sword-guards precisely alike. Each 
1s distinctly an original and unique object, 
into whose fashioning has gone the best ef- 
fort of those tirelessly patient and conscien- 


tious crattsmen of the 
Ti 


Feudal Japan has disap 
peared, and with it the need 
of the old 
Fifty-eight years ago a noted 
Japanese official sought in 
vain through Yedo 
Tokio — for a countryman 
who might prove to be con 
versant with the English 
language, a fact that gives 
one a suggestion of the 


Flowery 


Kingdom. 


Sworp Laip Asip1 


armourers art 


now 


rapidity with which the old 
order of things has been 
thrown off and the new 
taken on. It was just forty 


years ago that an imperial 
Japanese edict abolished the 
wearing of swords. Cham 


berlain says that “the people 


obeyed the edict without a 
The two round cuts above are the 
front and back of an 18th Cen 
tury landscape tsuba 
Roth front and ba k of the tsuba 
below are opper and gold 18th 


Century 


Ach DS 







can be 
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1 Japanese short sword 
in a sheath of black lac- 
quer inlaid with gold. 
This shows the position 
at the hilt of the tsuba 
or sword-quard 


blow being struck, and the curio shops at 
once displayed heaps of swords which, a few 
months betore, the owners would less will- 
ingly have parted with than with life it 
self.” 

It is clear that, as a result of this edict, 
a vast number of swords were brought into 
the market. Naturally enough, as collectors 
had not then discovered the tsuba, countless 


18th 
and 


Front and back of a rare 
Century guard of brass 
bronze with inset coins 


Views of a rare enameled 19th 
Century guard. Enameled in full 
color and rim damascened 
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Samurai Glory That Find Their Way from Nippon 


Their History and Adornments 


sword-guards were thrown into 
the melting-pot. Later when Euro- 
pean, American and Japanese con- 
noisseurs came to rescue the tsuba 
from oblivion, the native crafts 
men, still possessors of a recent 
heritage of skill, fell to making 
sword-guards for the market. 
Yet even these late 19th—and one 
must suspect 20th—Century tsuba 
are often beautiful, ingenious and 
interesting enough to be desirable 
acquisitions on their own account. 


ARMS AND ADORNMENT 

Marcus Huish, in his book 
“Japan and Its Art,” said: “It can 
readily be imagined that in a coun- 
try where internal wars were con- 
stant, where private quarrels grew 
into family feuds, where the ven- 
detta was unhindered by law and 
applauded bv society, where the 
slightest breach of etiquette could only be 
repaired by the death of one of the parties, 
and where a stain of any sort upon char 
acter necessitated suicide by a sword thrust, 
attention was very early directed towards 
obtaining perfection in the only article of 
defense or offense which a Japanese carried. 
Nor would it long remain unornamented in 
a community where artistic instincts were 
universal, and jewelry and 
other ornaments were not 
worn. Personal orna- 
ments illustrate better than 
anything else the individual- 
ity of their wearer, and col- 
lectively the taste of the na- 
tion. Especially is this the 
case where the article in 
question is worn as a privi- 
lege, is held in respect, is 
handed down as an heirloom, 
and is the subject of the 
most carefully prescribed 
etiquette. - Not only the 
manufacture but the adorn- 
ment of the sword was for 
centuries a profession re- 
served to artists of the high- 
est attainments. The orna- 
ment lavished upon it illus- 
trated religious and civil life, 
Bronze and gold have been 


worked into a landscape design 
of the 18th Century 


An early 19th Century guard, an 
excellent example of Nanakoji 
or fish roe surface 
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history, heroism, folklore, 
manners and customs, and the 
physical aspect and natural 
history of the country.” 


THE JAPANESE SWORD 


The ornamental “furniture” 
of a Japanese sword consists 
primarily of the tsuba or 
guard, a circular or oval 
(sometimes square and occa- 
sionally irregular) piece of 
metal, with a triangylar aper- 
ture to receive the sword- 
blade. On either side are 
smaller openings to close over 
the tops of the two smaller implements that 
accompany many of the Japanese swords- 
the short dagger or kokatana, and the kogai, 
a skewer-shaped instrument. After the 
tsuba or sword-guard come the smaller 
ornaments placed on either side of the hilt 
to enable the wielder of the sword to have a 
firmer grasp of it. These small metal orna- 
ments are called menuki. We find them, 
too, on the scabbards of swords, especially 
on the daggers or wakizashi. Of great 
beauty and interest are the kashira, metal 
caps fitting the head of the sword-handles, 
secured in place by means of cords laterally 
placed. The fuchi are oval rings through 


in the 


A rare tsuba of 
the 17th Century 
is of unusual pro- 
portions, being 
41%" wide 


A very early ez- 
ample shows fine 
workmanship in 
an open design 


The tsuba of the 

dragon is a char- 

acteristic piece of 

late 18th Century 
work 


A concave tsuba 

with raised de- 

sign and round- 

punched sageo 
holes 





An 18th Century sword’ 
guard showing horses effect is found in a 
wood 16th Century example 


The spool winder pat- 
tern and wood grain 
maker, 





This 18th Century 
tsuba is attributed to guard wrought by 


A striking red copper 


Kanai of Echizen Masaharu, circa 1800 


which the blade passes; they encircle the 
base of the handles where the blade is se- 
cured. The kurikata are cleats for secur- 
ing the cords (sageo) which held back the 
warrior’s sleeve whilst he was fighting, and 
finally there is the kojiri, the metal endpiece 
to the scabbard. 

There is not one of the ornamental deco- 
rations of a Japanese sword that would not 
have awakened the admiration and envy of 

senvenuto Cellini. And to think that after 

the edict of 1877 they were, literally mil- 
lions of them, relegated to the rubbish heaps 
of the Japanese junkman! Too few of the 
menuki escaped melting up. Theirs is a fas- 
cination difficult to resist, but the tswba more 
directly engages our attention for the pres- 
ent, and the smaller ornaments have been 
referred to here only in order that the reader 
may have some suggestion of their relation- 
ship to the tsuba. 


Goto AND His FoLLowers 

According to Huish, “The earliest period 
in connection with artistic work which will 
interest the general reader is that known as 
the Ashikaga, a time that covered the pro- 
ducts of the first of the Gotd, Miochin and 
Umeétada families. At its commencement, 
1390, there lived at Hagi Nagato Nakai, Mit- 
sutsune, the earliest name to be met with on 
sword-guards. Later Kanéiyé of Fushimi 
in Yamashiro, Umétada Shigéyoshi (the re- 
nowned swordsmith), Goto Yujo (died 
1504), Miochin Nobuiyé (1507-1555), Iran- 
ken Yamakichi (1570) and Hoan were all 
renowned for their tsuba. Thin and soft 
iron with a heavy reddish patina distin 
guishes the tsuba of Nobuiyé. On his work 
and that of his followers for a time we find 
left the hammer marks. The refined aca 
demic work of the Got6 family is, in Japan- 
ese estimation, given the first place. Goto 
Yuj6, the founder, lived and died in Mino 
(1426-1504). Work by him and by his 
descendants is known to the Japanese as 
iyébori, which, translated, is equivalent to 
‘style of the family.’ ” 

The work on those sword-guards whose 
surface is punched into a texture Of small 
dots until it resembles fish roe is called 
Vanakoji, and for tsuba so finished the Gotd 





A tsuba signed by the 


Hoyen, and 
- made in 1840 


25 


family were without rivals. 
Mosle suggests that one of the 
requisites in a Japanese con- 
noisseur’s education is to 
recognize the tyébori (per- 
sonal style) of the first thir- 
teen centuries of Goto! 

Piercing, chasing and in a 
few instances inlaying and 
damascening came into the 
practice of the metal-workers 
with the advent of the 16th 
Century. Umétada Shigey 
oshi, who has been called the 
“master of masters,” began 
the free use of the graver in 
ornamentation. To him mainly are due the 
decorative changes that marked the tsuba 
which were made during this period. 

The close of the 16th Century breught a 
stretch of 250 peaceful years after the tur 
bulence that had shaken Japan until then. 
Naturally in the years of war, the sword of 
the Japanese fighter called for a guard prac 
tical and tough in texture, something that 
would deflect the powerful blow of an 
opponent. In the years of peace the tsuba 
were mainly adapted to court use and for 
the adornment of the person. The tsuba 
makers of Osaka produced marvels of 

(Continued on page 62) 


Large kokatana 

openings are 

found in the late 

18th Century 
tsuba 


A late 18th Cen-. 

tury guard of bal- 

anced pattern and 
decorations 


4 very early tsuba 
shows punched 
scroll decorations 
in crude sym- 
metry 


A characteristic 
tsuba of the latter 
half of the 18th 
Century. Flower 
and leaf design 
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| pater lily bird bath r «Ff nt wit) 
rimmed edge is shown belou it measures 
Ls n diameter and oata $6 The birds 
will ipprectate this in fhe } f mthes 





the 


To some 


ertent garden ence should 
yeflect the architectural character of the 
house Here a simple classical design 
has been effectiwely used Desions for in 


dividual types of fences or 
this design will be 


estimates for 


furnished n equest 
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The fence gives individuality to 
a garden. Original designs can 
be made up, and to their origi- 
nality they add the value of ez- 
clusiveness Estimates for the 
type shown above will be sub- 


mitted on application 


this 
pe rgola 


Visualize 
the 
the 
a vt 
stered 
with 


hammock beneath 
and you will envy 
woman who has one. It has 
kel plated frame. Uphol- 

back and sides covered 
cretonne or duck, 644’ long, 


30” deep. $65 


T he bird bath to 
semi-porous concrete. 
wide, standard 39” 
1 larger size, $25. 
pots at either side 
tint. Made 
anteed to stand 

high 29" wide 


the right is of 
Bowl 17” 
high. $15. 
The flower 
are in an old 
of pottery guar- 
weather. 20” 
$35 each 
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House & Garpen, 19 West 
St New York it 
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44th 


Stoutly woven 
end durable,a 
garden basket 













in natural color 
wicker with 
green wicker 
decorations and 


handle. 18” long. 
$3.50 
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It stands 3’ 5” 

high a hand- ys 

made cement sun , — 

dial with a leaf 

lesign on the 
shaft, $20 
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Bench (above) 
heavily white ena- 
meled cedar, 17” 
by 60” by 18” 
high. $20. Pot- 
tery flower pot in 
old ivory tint, 17” 
7 high, 14” wide, $6. 
Sun dial of wood, 
11%” by 42”, $15 
without dial 
4 Unusual garden 
gates can be made 
after your own 
patterns. Esti- 
mates on applica 
tion 
A fitting lawn or 
terrace set. one of 
numberless pat- 
terns. $64 
The gate should be part of the 
garden, blend with it. Therein 
is the charm of the roofed gate 
¥ to the left. Estimate on request 
‘ 
Mistress Mary tops the 4’ stick 
in this garden basket. The bas- 
ket itself is natural color wicker 
with green bindings and handle. 
$4.50 
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in the dining-room the austere dignity of oak paneled walls has been tem 

pered with the mellowing influence of well chosen silver fixtures and an 

enlivening color scheme rhe rug combines blue, old gold, ecru and brown. 

In the hangings are touches of green and orange. William and Mary furni 
‘ure is in oak throughout 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
J). CLARENCE PARSONS, Esq. 
at PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 


WILLIAM COPELAND FURBER, Archite 


rhe Colonial feeling predominates in the architecture House and garage 
ire similarly treated Local stone, showing a diversity of gray and brown 
shadings is used for the construction, laid in raked-out joints 


Roofs are 
sea-green slate 


Woodwork is white and blinds are green. Red chimney 
pots and red quarry tile porch floors add warmer notes 
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The rich simplicity of Colonial design makes 
an inviting hall. Between the paneled wain- 
scot and the cornice the walls are covered 
with a heavy paper in browns, reds and 
greens that harmonize with the colors of the 
rugs. Woodwork and ceiling are tinted ivory 
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“Day’s at the morn; morning’s at seven,’ 


the first rays filter through white scrim. There's 
a border design of hemstitching in blue or rose, 
as you choose, and the hem may be had in blue 


or rose. 38” long. $1.25 a pair 


Curtain at the top is ivory colored striped 
the net being heavier in stripes. Edged 
narrow lace. 38” long. $2.95. 
voile with narrow lace edge. 
Bottom dotted swiss with hemstitched 

72” long. $2.95 


narrow lace edging. 72 

















A net to catch the sunshine in! Cream square mesh net 
dotted, the curtain being hemmed and edged with narrow 


Cluny lace. 2% yards long. 
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with 
In center, white 
38” long, $1.25. 
hem, 





aao0 
zoe 
4c 


And you can get them so easily 

by ordering through the Shop- 

ping Service, 19 West 44th St., 

New York, or asking for the 

names of shops which supply 
them 


and 


net, 




















— 


$2.75 

















For cottage casement windows comes a 
ported dotted swiss curtain with ruffled 
in a fine scallop. 2% yards long. 


$4.50 a pair 


akavnar | 


very fine, im- 
border finished 




















Muslin of good quality is always interesting for 
underdrapes in some rooms. The border is 
stitched with five fine tucks forming a square 
at the corners. Edges finished with hemstitch 
ing, 2% yards long. 32” wide. $1.10 


Double sash under-curtains of net give a pleas 

ing effect at living-room windows. Tne over 

drapes in the room shown below are mauve and 

green linen, the furniture mauve enameled 

striped in green and the rug is beige. Leeds 
Inc. were the decorators of the room 
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i | tructu 
ended t tand against 
f il mn ther ord 
evervthin ‘ 
led under 
eat t na 
Tole | » be t! t] ic 
urate t i i he Fig. 1 1 late 
table ceremonial benche or early 17th 
raised on a da and high tury Italian cabinet 
on stand 
backed chau vere treated the open 
is wall furniture; but, a 
they have already been discussed, we may 
ddr ourselve chrectl to the cabinet 
work on whicl tisans and artists of the 
period often expended their best eftort 
bie Ca | 
()ne of the most characteristic articles 
of the Italian wall furniture of the 16th 
and l/th Centurt Wa the cassone ot 
chest lt was not only an important item 


in the equipment of every room, but in one 


or another ot its variou tort it embodied 
all the 


decoration employed for the 


decorative process ind types ot 


enrichment of 
It ian mo 


furniture in that golden aye 


Inhiary art The cassone was an object 
of utilitv from the earhest tine but trom 
the miicadle or lattes part Oot the loth Len 
tury on it assumed a highly significant posi 


well In 
invention it 
and 


detail charac 


ron aA i decorative adjunct i 


the exuberance of Renaissance 
displayed the peculiarities ot 


all the wealth of 


contoul 


decorative 





Fig. 4. The 
ly related to the credengza 
16th or early 17th Century, ts 


console cupboard was close 
This. of late 
walnut 





This is 





ABBOT McCLURE & 
HAROLD DONALDSON 
EBERLEIN 


teristic of the period ; early 
in the 17th Century, in like 
manner, it showed the re- 
straint of form and embel- 
lishment we see in other 
contemporary pieces of 
cabinet work. 

In considering not only 









loth 


Fig. 
Cen 
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Fig. 3 1 characteristic 
Ll6th Century carved and 
gilt mirror frame, show- 
ing evidence of Baroque 
influence 


Fig. 5. A 16th Century carved walnut 
cabinet of two stages, distinctly archi- 
tectural in the conception of its design 


of cabinet. 
walnut with walnut 
veneer 

and front 


the cassoni, but also the 
other wall furniture of the 
16th and 17th Centuries, 
it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind two things 
that were pointed out in the 
preceding paper. These 
two things are, first, the 
character of the architect- 
ural background and the relation of the 
furniture to it; second, the scantiness of 
equipment as compared with the usage of 
later periods. In the first place the furni- 
ture had sufficient individuality and in- 
trinsic interest, both in form and color, to 
give the requisite contrast with its back- 
ground, no matter whether that background 
was elaborate or austere. In the second 
place, the furniture was designed and made 
in the full realization that each piece would 
display its excellence without crowding. 
While it manifested sundry minof varia- 
tions, the cassone occurred for the most 
part in one or the other of three general 
types, all unmistakably of the same family. 





Closed view 
Carved 


on drawers 


THREE GENERAL [TYPES 


(1) There was the cassone of sarco- 
phagus contour with projecting acanthus 
consoles and shaped top, such as the gor- 
geously ornate Florentine example of about 
1475, shown in Figure 10, or with shaped 
sides and flat top, supported on a plinth or 














Fig. 6. A madia, or Dutch-like standing 
cupboard, early 17th Century. No Renais- 
sance detail. Courtesy of Geo. Howe, Esq. 
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Fig. 7. A 16th Century carved 

walnut chest of rectangular body 

and flat top resting upon feet. 

This is a characteristic arrange- 
ment of panels 


V-shaped bracket feet, such as 
the loth Century specimen in 
Figure 9. Different combina- 
tions and adaptations of these 
features occurred from time to 
time, but the similarity is trace- 
able throughout. 

(2) The second form, seen in 
Figures 7 and 8, had a flat top, 
was wholly rectangular, with 
straight sides, rested upon feet 
and had the front divided into 
one, two or sometimes more dec- 
orative divisions, with lesser 
panels placed between or some- 
times at the ends. 

(3) The third type of cassone 
was not dissimilar to the two 
preceding forms, so far as the 
actual chest was concerned, but 
high upon trusses. or 
trestle-like supports, one at each 
end, like the specimen shown in 
Figure 13. This last-mentioned 
form of cassone gave rise, in all 
probability, to a slightly later 
and modified piece of furniture, 
the madia, a hutch-like standing 
cupboard, such as the example 
shown in Figure 6, which be- 


stood 
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Fig. 11. 
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Fig 9. 
this 


Several variations of the chest form are found in 
16th Century sarcophagus-shaped cassone of carved 
walnut with flat top 
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Next to the cassone, one of the most typical and 
important pieces of wall furniture was the credenza which 
stood on a molded plinth or, as in this example, on feet 


Fig. 10. A gorgeously ornate polychrome and gilt cassone of 
about 1475. The front panel shows the taking of Trapizond. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


oe 


Fig. 12. 
two, 


The credenza served in lieu of a sideboard. 
three or four doors 
shallow drawers corresponding to 
























Fig. 8. A 16th Century 
walnut and gilt cassone 
with 
and 


carved 
or chest 
rectangular body, flat top 
feet. Photograph by cour- 
tesy of Geo. Howe, Esq. 


by 


longs to the latter part of the 
16th or to the early 17th. Cen 
tury. It should be noted that, 
as the 16th Century wore on, the 
wealth of Renaissance detail in 
the decoration of the cassone 
gradually subsided, until in the 
17th Century the erstwhile 
exuberance was almost wholly 
replaced by a severe simplicity 
of paneling and moulding, with 
but little relief. of carved devices. 
There was a _ simplification in 
contour likewise, and the sarco 
phagus form of cassone did not 
continue in the 17th Century 

We have said that the cassone 
epitomized the decorative proc- 
and types of decoration 
characteristic of the period, so 
that one may gain from them a 
comprehensive grasp these 
decorations in their application 
to other representative pieces of 
contemporary furniture. 

The decorative processes were 
polychrome painting and gilding, 


esses 


of 


both on flat grounds and in 
carved relief, applied over a 


(Continued on page 78) 
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THE BEST WHITE 
FLOWERS 


The Chief Considerations Which 
Govern the Use of White in the 
Garden—Varieties and Combinations 


¢ 


familiar flowers that 
it seems hardly any- 
thing need be omitted, 
even though one pur- 
poses to confine him- 
self to white alone. 
But when using white 
with other colors se 
lect those _ things 
which have no dupli- 
cates in the other 
colors in your garden. 
That is to say, do not 
include white lark- 
spurs in a flower bor 
der where the blue 


their particular att: 
ites, they add dist 
tion to their loveline 
ai rincwhiot Lo! trie 
rarden tort nate 
them under ich 


micious circumstance 





Som < gardeners 
ontend that the lib 
et il use Ol white act 


i a narmonizing n 





Anence setting d larkspurs are also 
cordant colot at Stokesia can well be Sometimes physostegia No other white flower planted. All the force 
neace with one il used freely in the whit ombines well with quite compares with the of contrast is lost in 
other; but I cannot flower garden “Fair Maids of France” speciosum lily such a combination; 
wree with this theors and neither the white 
It is only a theory, and is not borne out in color mixture, or even in any other single nor the blue flowers are impressive. Use a 
fact White is not a harmoniz it is a color Chis is the plain logic of the situa- different species entirely—plants like achil- 
livider, a separator, if you will; and only tion, and we have to conform to it if we lea or white campanula or white Stokesia. 
in thi ense is it the “peacemaker” that would succeed Certain combinations with white are hap- 
ome are fond of calling it. It is too showy With the thought uppermost that white pier than others. All flowers of delicate 
to be a harmonizer;: indeed, it the most provides always the strongest contrast when coloring are intensified by proximity to 
howy of all colors, and it demands more used with any color, introduce strong con- white, naturally; and similarly, all flowers 
ireful consideratior than ul other, trast.in the form of inflorescence also. Con- of strong color are strengthened. if a start- 
vhether it is used in combination or alone. trast in every way should be the essence of ling effect is desired, choose bright and 
; the effect resulting; vertical lines combined strong colors to combine with white: but 
AME UBARACIER OF A8S with horizontal, and combined with the most if delicacy is wanted, select the palest 
Let us consider first the character of startling abruptness possible mauves and yellows to use with it. Pink, 
flower mass as expressed in line or torm [here are white forms of so many of the curiously enough, is not improved by the 
(here are two very distinct div company of white; for pink is so 
ions, strongly marked. On luminous a color of itself that the 





vertical the other horizontal; 
and the latter is modified often 
times into what amounts to cll 
cular That is, by the scattering 
of the flower heads over th 


combination lacks character. 
Probably the most effective com- 
bination is white with yellow, as 
white phlox with yellow lemon 
lilies, white iris with the yellow 
hardy alyssum, or white cam- 
panula in connection with yellow 
Iceland poppies. 

I am speaking, of course, of 
white flowers as they appear out- 
of-doors in the garden, and not 
as they may be combined in the 
house ; their garden use presumes 
that they shall take their proper 
place in a picture, and it is to this 
end that careful planning is 
needed. For, being conspicu- 
ous, they will “jump” at the ob- 
server, if used too freely, or in 
the wrong places. A light scat 
tering of them throughout the 
garden is agreeable; but never 
large masses in any one place, 
save as they are used to form one 
of the contrasting color combina- 
tions just referred to. 


plant, an all-over effect is cre 
ated, which presents itself to halt 
closed eyes as a circle, or globe, 
roughly speaking 

All of the creeping plants are 





horizontal, pure and simple; but 
uch things as feverfew and 
ichillea, hardy chrysanthemum 
ind the hardy asters are more 
than horizontal—they are all 
over, or globular, if you look 
at them through half closed 
lids to get the impression only 

It is always the custom to con 
sider the form or habit of growth 
of a plant when selecting tor a 
pecial place or purpose; tha 
goes without saying. But | do 
not think it is usual to give any 
more consideration to this when 
they are white one is choosing 
than is given to flowers of any 


lor; yet white flowers, by rea Were A WHITE GARDEN Fits 
COIMOT ; eT Cc i) Os ) Cs 





on of their showiness, emphasiz Color schemes are so largely) 
a matter of taste that it seems 


almost presumptuous to condemn 


to a remarkable degree thes 
lines of the flower mass hel 
thev are inharmonious lines, o1 
inharmonious torms, the eftect 
inuch more provounced than the 


same combinations would be 


The white hollyhocks, from 
6’ to 8 high, will provide a 
vertical note in June 
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one or recommend another; but a white 
flowered garden seems conservative enough 
to find room almost anywhere. Yet there 
are a great many who would reject it as im- 
possible, on the ground that it would be in 
sipid. However, there are subtleties and 
degrees in “white” that altogether escape 
ordinary observation. 

One may choose to have a white garden 
wherever a blue or a pink or a yellow garden 
would be acceptable—that is, anywhere at 
all, so far as general conditions are con- 
cerned. But I would not choose to devote 
a garden to white flowers alone, with build- 
ings of any but the lightest colers and pref- 
erably in stucco. Dark stained shingles and 
the somber dignity of half-timber demand 
depth of color in all that approaches them; 
white painted houses, on the other hand, 
are likely to be somewhat stiff without a 
certain gaiety in garden planting; houses 
painted in other hues are too uncertain to 
enter into generalities of this sort; and brick 
houses are too rare. 

Given the brick house, however, or a 
house of stone, there is almost as good an 
opportunity for the use of white flowers 
alone in the garden scheme as the stucco 
house affords ; although with stone it is per- 
haps rather better to plan some diversity in 
color and the introduction of warm tones. 

Of course, color does not matter so 
greatly where the garden site is not imme- 
diately adjacent to the dwelling; but even 
where it is removed sufficiently not to be 
brought into relationship with the latter at 
all, I still would adhere to these general 
principles in adopting white as the motif. 
or one reason or another, white flowers 
exclusively are more suitable when used in 
connection with the materials I have just 
enumerated than with anything else. 


How to PLANT I1 
I have already said that there is greater 
necessity for careful consideration with re 
gard to the use of white flowers than with 
any other color; this is doubly so of the 
selection and the planting of an all white 


In choosing large marshmallows for the 
white garden, the crimson-eye variety is 
good unless the giant forms are desired 
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Used en masse, spirea or meadow-sweet is 

distinctly effective. This is Palmata ele- 

gans, bearing white flowers with crimson 
stamens 


garden. It must have character and not be 
an inane conglomeration of white and green. 

The character comes with the lines—and 
the grouping with due regard for these 
lines. Important as these are anywhere, 
they are more important than usual in a 
garden devoted to one color; and most im 
portant of all in a garden devoted just to 
white. It is like an artist’s study in black 
and white, wherein composition and line 
afford him his only opportunities. Indeed, 
it is hardly exaggeration to say that anyone 
can make a lovely garden in colors, but it 
takes a genius to create one all in white. 

It may be great or small; it must be well 
designed. It should be simple in design, and 
of course, it ought to be enclosed in one way 
or another. Nothing is a garden without 
being thus set apart. 


SIMPLICITY VS. ORIGINALITY 


Simplicity of design is one of the most 
difficult, and at the same time one of the 
easiest things in the world to accomplish. 
It is difficult because there is invariably the 
wish present with the designer to create 
something “‘differently.”” Now there is no 
such thing in the world as entire originality, 
and anyone who deludes himself into the be 
lief that he has created a design hitherto 
unthought of has worked upon his own 
credulity to an alarming degree—or else he 
has actually gone over into the realm of 
mental shipwreck, and “designed” some- 
thing too awful for contemplation. 

There are gardens that I suspect have 
been developed in just this fashion; they 
are original and “different’”—and they are 
nightmares! Avoid anything of this sort 
at all costs, even if you have to settle down 
to a single brick path bordered with flowers. 
There is not the slightest degree of origi- 
nality about this. It is as old as the hills, 

(Continued on page 64) 


Try the Japanese bell-flowers in a good, 
large mass. They grow about 2’ or more 
high and blossom in midsummer 
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Why should — the sleeping 
porch in its revolting bare 
ness smack so much of a sani 
tarium? Make it livable with 
painted day-bed, chairs and 
tables. tile floor or a floor 
painted to simulate tile. one 
or two wicker chairs, and cu 
tains of silk or linen in a 
shade to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the roon 
Here is a sleeping porch that 
is presentable at any hour 


+3 
+ 
+ 1 
$ 
+ ! 
; | It may sound a 
4 bit devastating: 
j but in these days 
ft of courage in 
4 decoration, the 
; | Egyptian sleeping 
porch is not alto- 
; 1 gether impossible 
x} It is easily made. 
=| The floor can be 
+" —s painted burnt um- 
i 4 ber. Canvas cur- 
x, tains have Egyp- 
| | tian panels in 
j Characteristic 
7 ‘| shades. The slee p- 
; , ing hammock and 
} | chairs are uphol- 
j stered in the same 


/ ra colors. The chairs 


E ; and table could be 
j green,—doubdtless 
Nile green with 

black striping! 
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Some Suggestions for Making that Part of 


the House Look Less Like a Sanitarium 
BIRDALINE BOW DOIN 


N ' \W, I want it distinctly understood inch line in Egyptian red framed the win- 
A that if you two girls are going to dows, giving a panelled effect to the side 
take down your bed and sleep in two droopy’ wall. The railing bounding the piazza was 
hammocks out on the upper piazza, | am_ stone color, with red line running down 
not to be routed out of my comfortable each spindle. The floor was painted dark 
bed, in a decently warm room, no matter red and divided into eight inch squares 
what happens. So don’t get colds or any by lines of the brownish-black of the Egyp- 
other ailment, for I mean what I say, and _ tian style. A cream-white awning, whose 
shall not lend my room.” heavy roller kept it back out of the way 

“Not going to be sick ever, because on starry nights, and rolled it down over 
sleeping in the open air is the greatest the pergola-like open roof beams and as over the sleeper, and a waterproof coy 
thing for the health, and hammocks! - dropped it to the railing or floor in times ering must be made to protect the entire 
there is nothing SO relaxing or so restful, of storm, was adorned with bands of lotus bed and hang well down over the sides, 
swaying as they do to every motion or every flowers, framing a panel of stern Egyptian arranged with an opening large enough to 


When the porch is of sufficient size, beds 
are far better than hammocks to sleep in 
There are iron cots which cost as little, if 
not less than hammocks, and whose well 
stretched springs, with a good hair or felt 
mattress, otfe greaiel comfort to most peo 
ple. The ends are no higher than the mat 
tress, so that in daytime the bed gives the 
appearance of an inviting divan. For cold 
weather warm things must be under as well 


breeze. Why, they’re just _” figures in the characteristic reds, dull yel- slip the head through. Then the head must 
By sewing the sheets, blankets, counter- lows, blue greens and brownish blacks. be covered with a cap or helmet, also wate 

panes and canvas covering into sleeping Nor were the canvas sleeping bags without proof, as a protection against colds. 

bags, they were kept in place. To insure their lotus decorations. To be sure it is not always winter on a 


safety, each occupant of the hammock laced 
herself into its meshes, so that the result 
was suggestive of two mummies in boudoir 
aps of water-proof canvas, the which was 
viewed mirthfully by callers of maturer 
ages. But the two didn’t care. 


sleeping porch, and many people enjoy 
reading or writing in bed. Therefore be 
side the bed stands a convenient table to 
hold the lamp and books and other acces 
sories, while over the lap rests an invalid’s 
bed-table—a wonderful attribute for an in 
dustrious “lounger.”’ 


\ Fricut Into Ecypt 


lhe mummy idea, coupled with the fact 
of school studies in Ancient Art, suggested 


THAT SANITARIUM BARENESS 


I Ul 4 "PTraTr < Oo 
' j an = Many regard a sleeping-porch as merely 
the decorative scheme lor the sleeping- HII] Vivian a sort of medicin: il sleeping place used only 
porch. They had the wall of the house 


a 4 eee | for the “misery” of night time. Nothing 


painted a warm stone color, and a quarter- (Continued on page 68) 


1 combination blind and awning is 

shown to the right. It can be held 

at any desired position. The slats 

are wood cnd the supports phosphor 

bronze, strongly constructed 

throughout. Courtesy of the J. G. 
Wilson Corporation 
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The day bed below is wicker, 6' 2” 

long, 30” wide. Fitted with remor 

able bor and ushion covered in 

denim. The chair. stained or natural, 

can be had with or without cretonne 

cushion seat. Courtesy of Minnet 
& Company 
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Jn the oO? ‘ of the oa 0 
wind, Haq Newport a lovely Venus 
nountled ) n ( er pedestal and 


dark foliage 


GODS OF THE GARDEN 


Pan Pipes The Birds to Song 


fhea 
mounting 


h md th 


infain 





Foul weather and 

fair, young Pan 

blows his pipes. 

Edward McCartan, 

sculptor. Courtesy 
of Gorham 





GILLIES 


1 young centaur holds up the dial to 
catch the laughing hours. He is in bronze 
and graces the lawn of Franklin Murphy, 
Esq. H. Van Buren Magonigle, architect 


COME OUT AGAIN 


By Many a Stately Fountain 


They drink from the fountain’s rim, these 
children ; their chubby hands clutching at 
the edge. It is called “Joy Fountain”, by 
Edith B. Parsons. Courtesy of Gorham 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 
WATER SYSTEMS 


¢ 


OX of the first problems 
which confronted man when 
he ceased being a hunter and be- 
came a grazer, was that of water 
supply for his stock. 

As much of the grazing land 
was more or less elevated, it fol- 
lowed that it was generally de- 
ficient in natural water sources. 


Hence, the birth of the water 2" ne 


works; and thus we face the 
proposition of today, with hun- 
dreds of years of experiment and 
experience back of us. Indeed, 
many of our present methods 
have an ancestry far longer and far more 
interesting than our own. 

When a man builds himself a house, he 
naturally picks a dry spot, and the finished 
result has the chance, at least, of being a 
beautiful thing. When he plans for his 
water supply, it is generally after he has 
built, or at least located the house; he then 
picks what he can get for his water. It is 
here a question of suitability—the avoid- 
ance of low places, in which the surface 
water may gather; and the ridges, from 
which no water is to be gotten. How he 
may locate his hidden supply is a question 
outside the province of this writing. 

The home service is best supplied by 
gravity, from a naturally high and sufficient 
source. But this is not for most of us. 
Ours is generally the low source, the force 
pump, and the raised tank or reservoir which 
furnishes our gravity flow. 


Tue Source oF SUPPLY 


The common supply is found in the well, 
which may be spring fed or an interrupted 
flow. The well may be either dug or driven. 
For drinking purposes, the dug well is the 
better, as the water does not stand so long 
in the pipes. A good spring source is best 
enlarged to be contained in a neat reservoir, 
thus giving a reserve supply, even should 
something go wrong with the working of 
the system at any time. 

When your property is on low land near 
a river, the banks of which are of sand or 
gravel and the water naturally good, a well 
may be located at a little distance from the 
bank. Here are natural filtering anda copi- 
ous supply. A dug well is best constructed 
with a smooth interior and of solid masonry 
down to nearly the depth of the inflow. Be- 
low this the wall should be porous. Well 
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Sources of Supply and 
How to Utilize Them 


CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 


ten times the fall from source to 
ram, will deliver about one-four 
teenth of the water used. Twice 
this delivery will be made if the 
elevation be only five times the 
fall. From this we see that our 
spring must be copious; the 
greater part of the water is not 
delivered and goes to waste. 
The installation of the ram is 
ee perhaps best effected in a concrete 
Ee pit, which is sufficiently large to 
allow working: around the ma- 
chine. There should be an effec 
tive drain about its base to keep 
the water from flowing over it, and the out 
let to this should connect at once with a 
lower “splash pit” to save the waste from 
digging too deeply into the soil. 

A wooden cover for the ram pit is best 
made in the form of a low pitched roof 
which swings back upon hinges. Ventilate 
this through the small gables. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that all covers and 
doors, which guard both reservoirs and 
mechanical contrivances, should be under 
lock and key to keep them safe from in 
vasion and possible injury. 

The waste of such a supply at once sug 
gests a water garden with bordering pop 
lars, pussywillows and like water-loving 
growth. Perhaps there can be an irrigat 
ing system beyond, where the water is col 
lected in a fairly shallow basin that it may 
get the benefit of the warming sun. 

The delightful possibilities of the screen- 
ing of the ram-pit and the spring form a 
problem both simple and unusual. Success 
lies entirely in the judicious use of small 
trees, shrubs and plants. And it might be 
mentioned here that in all cases where a 
protective structure is built about any of the 
essential units of the water system, the in- 
troduction of planting may be used more 
effectively to tie the structure to the land- 
scape and lend it harmony. 





PLAN im * 


The windmill need 
not be an architec- 
tural eyesore. 


Here , = 
. . : “~< on 
are two suggestions 4 = Wh 
one for tower and a VO I Wiesca crs. 


tank, the other for 
tower alone 


ey, 


water is generally pure and wholesome ; cool 
in summer and warmer in winter than that 
taken from ponds or rivers. Thus it is less 
liable to freeze than that of the more ex- 
posed sources of supply. 

The copious spring may partake of the 
above qualities. It often has possibilities 
with the hydraulic ram, and as such is a 
valuable possession. The ram is a mechani- 
cal device which enables us to raise a small 
body of water by utilizing the power of a 
much larger body. Or in other words, the 
impulse of flow is automatically checked and 
a portion of the flow diverted into our sup- 
ply system. It is necessary to the working 
of the ram that the drop of the inflow or 
feed pipe be at least 18” below the source 
of supply, and that the length of the feed 
pipe be not less than 25’. If the ram must 
be nearer than this to the spring, the extra 
length of pipe may be laid in a 6’ coil. 

The ram may force water to a distance 
of from 1,600’ to 3,300’ and raise it from 
100’ to 200’. Water carried to a distance of 
1,000’ and elevated to a height equal to 


THE STORAGE TANK 
So much for the first step, the source of 
supply. Next comes naturally the provision 
of a storage place into which the water may 
be conveyed, in order that it may be fed by 
gravity into the house system. The most 
common system is that in which the tank is 
installed in the attic. This may be satisfac 
tory for a small supply, but care should be 
(Continued on page 58) 


At the left of the pump house the stor- 
age tank has been earthed over and 
planted concealingly with shrubbery 
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may ove many 

rn entrances that 

f the Colonial 
spirit, but few do it so 
faithfully and so suc 
esstully as this The 
halustrade is es 


idlly beautiful 


ilithough divided into 
separate pa is the 
huildings are o-ordi 
nated into a unit The 
living-roon hall and 
aining-roon rorm one 

rision linked by the 
kitchen with the garage 


in upstairs sitting 
room is one of the ad 
vantages of the second 
story plan Bedrooms 
are arranged to com- 
mand maximum light 
and ventilation. Closet 
space is plentiful 
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[THE RESIDENCE OF entrance. relieve th 
straight Colonial lines 
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A LITILe PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 




















If you question the ability of an architect to crystallize personality in a room, you have 

only to consider the masculine qualities established in this man’s room. There is a 

virility to the very walls, a solid austerity to the paneling, and a pleasing grace to the 
linen fold above the fireplace. Mellor & Meigs, architects 
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in “Laurel Hall T sidence of 8. H. Fletcher, Esq., at The library of “Laurel Hall” has a fitting atmosphere of studi- 
Indianapolis isa On if piquant charm The Chinese ous dignity. Woodwork is oak, the mantel Caen stone. The rug 
ug ia old gold and o Lue raperies are damask in old gold is plain taupe. Curtains are blue velvet in an antique weave. 
mulberry Purni e is rench walnut, the walls cream The furniture is oak and walnut, the upholstered pieces being 
hairs upholstered in needlepoint tapestry, and the cabinet in blue and gold mohair damask, plain blue velvet and needle- 

am be lor lacgq oper-Williams, Inc., decorators point tapestry. Cooper-Williams, Inc., decorators 
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One of the bedrooms at “Laurel Hall” 

has a large floral patterned paper on a 

cream ground. The furnishings are 

simple—simple mahogany beds with 

plain satin covers, and plain uphol- 

stered chairs. Cooper-Williams, Inc., 
decorators 


There shoula be something intimate 
about a bedroom fireplace. It need not 
be formal, although it should have a 
dignity in keeping with the character 
of the room. The carved mantel and 
paneled overmantel mirror in the bed- 
room shown to the right make a happy 
com bination 
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The charm of this sun room lies in its 

simplicity. The floor is ivory and green 

tiling, the furniture ivory covered with 

green satin. Benches are marble with 

velvet cushions of rose geranium. Puff 

shades of green gauze. Mrs. Lorraine 
Windsor. decorate? 


The walls of the dining-room at “Laurel 
Hall” are paneled in walnut broken by 
a carved Caen stone mantel. Curtains 
and portieres are of tapestry in an Ital- 
ian design. The furniture is Italian 
walnut upholstered with plum colored 
figured silk velvet. Cooper-Williams, 
Inc., decorators 
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1 velvety laion is not a perpetually self-maintaining stretch of grass that will 
ithstand abuse and neglect. Its possession is bought by careful preparation, suit- 
able soil. good seed and thorough, well considered care 


GREEN LAWNS AND GRASS SEED FOR EVERY STATE 


\ Summing Up of the Best Varieties for All 


Conditions and How to Sow and Care tor Them 


HUGH SMITH 





PUSIME was when the lawn, as popularly Whenever possible a sweet, mellow loam nection between the surface soil and the 
| conceived. belonged almost exclusively should be secured, and the lawn soil should = subsoil must be good, so remove all debris 
to large estate It called for a setting un have depth Several teet of rich black from the ground before placing the surface 
mistakably grand, a setting wherem ivy earth is the proper foundation to work from. layer upon it. 
covered brownstone and turreted gables \ layer of an inch or two of soil over a Besides depth there should be uniformity 
eemed essential to the effect of the sward _ sterile, heterogeneous mass of refuse is the of texture. Let no great lumps of earth be 
elf In a word, lawn spelled wealth. cause of many failures. The capillary con- intermixed with the surface soil. Remove 
Happily, now, those day all stones and other rifraft 
ire past The increase of The lawn is not like a cul 
homebuilding by all class NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION | tivated field that can be 
in awakening to home beau plowed and planted with a 
tification. and an imerea ec ” far Major Grasses Supt nemeneary | rotation of crops. Lawn 
civic conscience have mack be Winter | soil must furnish available 
the production and maint It of each plant food in large quanti 
mance of lawn i matter ot -- whit hes ee epee on ties over a considerable 
reneral interest R. 1. bent Redtop St. | grass Perennial rye period of time. This means 
Yet fundamental princi ~ anes ae meg PNA iene ey White clover | that there must be a large 
ples are often disregarded u situations amount of humus in it. It is 
lawn making. Poor result R. I. bent Redtor Bermuda grass Italian rye best to build up the soil to a 
follow. It is difficult to mm as > wae cover Fe oe wane cover high degree of fertility be- 
press on sor people the ViSSNE Ses fore the grass cover is 
fact that a lawn is not a pet Kentuch White r | Bermuda grass Italian rye grown upon it; it is much 
petual, self maintaining — - 7 oe a _ Wane clover | easier to incorporate the hu- 
stretch of grass that will lh ay Lippia nodifiora | mus with the soil at this time. 
withstand every conceivablk Sheep fes 
sort of neglect and abus : = Sa SURFACE AND DRAINAGE 
fo the average man _ its ' . Stable manure, preferably 
making is but the process o! Slight  Redtoy that which is well rotted, 
scattering an unknown seed e em ent should then be applied and 
mixture, purchased at any me achicl ey eee plowed under. The surface 
corner store, over a piece of tions | should then be thoroughly 
ground that has been deco . : Buffalo grass Bermuda grass | worked into a smooth seed 
rated with parallel scratches ae ae Gee er | bed; simply having a smooth 
by his garden rake. Once ed ota ie I ATS | appearance on top does not 
the seed is sown he carries shade Bermuda grass | mean much. The upper soil 
no further responsibility for A. y | should be worked over with 
the product that ts to result Pacing a garden rake until it is of 
Riis Rien Re Se very fine texture; in fact, it 
Sicses co Bow cate: cve! Bermeda aren should form a dust mulch. 
The character of the soil terraces ot. Giaes | Eide canan The soil must have suffi- 
is the first consideration in for given| Lippia nodiflora cient drainage. Low, wet 
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soil 


successtul lawn making 


spots become sour. It is dif- 
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Rhode Island, wood Fig. 5 is for loam soil on a slope. Additions to the map are: Rhode 


Fig. 4 is for loamy soil and shade. Use for: 


meadow, crested dog's taii and fine leaved 


Kentucky blue, redtop, R. I. bent and white 
tucky blue, R. I. bent, white clover. 
blue. 30% wood meadow. 5% Canada blue, 


ficult to secure satisfactory results unless 
the soil is open and warm. If necessary, 
under-drainage by means of tiling should 
be resorted to. This is a technical subject 
governed largely by local conditions, and 
anyone having work of this sort to do 
should make a special study of its engineer- 
ing phase with reference to the problem. 

Lawn soils not in the limestone regions 
ire apt to be somewhat acid. This condi- 
tion should be corrected by an application 
of air slaked lime at the rate of thirty 
bushels to the acre This is best applied as 
a winter dressing. 


SEED MIXTURES 


lo the average buyer the various trade 
mixtures of lawn seed on the market smack 
of the alchemy of the Middle Ages. There 
is something awe-inspiring in the elaborate 
number of varieties they combine into one 
package of seed and the relative efficacy 
claimed for each special combination. To 

ear the subject in your mind here is an 


In Fig. 2 the country is divided according to the regions to which 
the principal lawn grasses are adapted. The unshaded portion con- 
sists of those States where Kentucky blue grass is the standard for 
In the gray areas Kentucky blue predomi- 
nates in the north, and Bermuda grass in the south. The black 
sections are those for which Bermuda orass 


virtually all situations 


fescue mired with 
clover. 
Mass., 40°, fancy Kentucky 
10% v. Ll. fescue, 10% 
crested dog's tail, 4% Italian rye, 1% white 
Ky. blue, 10% v. 1. fescue, 40% wood meadow, 10% crested dog’s tail 


is the standard sort 


Conn., Ken- 
bent, white clover. 
Canada blue, 20% 
clover. Md., 40% 


analysis of what to use, and where: 

The map in Figure 2 graphically shows 
the regions to which the principal lawn 
grasses are adapted. There are three divi 
The first or Northern, shown by the 
unshaded portion on the map, embraces 
those States where Kentucky blue grass is 
the standard for practically all situations. 
The chief exceptions to its full use are in 
the Atlantic coast region where the moist 
clay soils are inclined to be acid. Here you 
will find redtop and the other bent grasses 
as the basis for lawns. 

In the extreme northern part of the 
United States, in some localities are found 
rather gravelly and sterile soils. Upon 
these the growth of Canada blue grass has 
been found to excel that of the Kentucky. 
In some arid portions of the Great Plains 
region the grasses which are native to the 
special localities grow better than others. 

The second or central division is shown 
by the cross-hatching on the map. In this 
group of States no distinct line of demarca- 


sions. 


7 lbs. white clover. 


Additions to the map in Fig. 3, for a loam soil in sun, are: 
Island, 7 lbs. Kentucky blue, 7 lbs. redtop, 7 lbs. Rhode Island bent, 
Connecticut, Kentucky blue, R. I. bent, white 
clover. Massachusetts, 45% fancy Kentucky blue, 20% fancy red- 
top, 15% R. I. bent, 15% Italian rye grass, 5% white clover. Md., 
10 qts. Kentucky blue, 8 qts. R. 1. bent, 3 qts. English perennial rye 


Island, 7 lbs. Kentucky blue, 7 lbs. redtop, 3 lbs. white clover, 3 Ibs. 
Rhode Island bent grass. Connecticut, Kentucky bent. Rhode Jsland 
Massachusetts, 20% fancy Kentucky blue, 15% 
crested dog’s tail, 35% Rhode Island bent, 9% 
Italian rye, 1% white clover. 
Kentucky blue, 40% 


Maryland, 250% Canada blue, 10% 
creeping bent, 25° crested dog's tail 


tion between the grass areas exists. The 
blue grasses predominate in the northern 
part, but Bermuda grass supersedes them in 
the southern and warmer parts of the 
States. Those contemplating the building 
of lawns in this section should carefully 
study the varieties in common use in their 
particular locations and make use of the 
grass which is giving tlie best results. 


(GRASS IN THE SOUTH 


The third or southern division, shown by 
the shaded portion of the map, is the region 
where Bermuda grass is the standard for 
lawns. A few other varieties are used in 
special cases, but Bermuda grass has thus 
far exceeded all others for common use 
The chief exception to the general use of 
Bermuda grass in this region is.St. Augus 
tine grass. This has proved to be better 
adapted to shady conditions than the other 
and is consequently becoming more popular 
for this particular use 

(Continued on page 74) 
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House & Garden 
THE GATE INSIDE 
H E nm Oo US SE 


\ Medieval Precaution 
That Has Become 


a Decoration Today 


In the New ork home of Reginald DeKoven. 

the Om post is a wooden l'yrolean gate 

placed between the entrance foyer and the 

stair hall. Door openings to receive the gate 

were designed by John Russell Pope, archi 
fect of the house 
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Between the entrance lobby and 
the main foyer in the New York 
apartment of Murray Guggen- 
heim, Esq.. are gates of the 
period of Louis XIV. They are 
of black wrought iron with 
decorations in gilt, fashioned 
after designs by McKim, Mead 
& White, architects. These 
illustrate the decorative value 
of interior gates—they withhold 
the view beyond and yet do not 
entirely obstruct it. The}; mark 
a division between rooms with 
fhat pen into OF 
less abruptness than would a 
of th. restdence ' . pas 
. ‘ door or portieres. They also add 
WeNair, Rag... in New ork : — , > 
- ' the significant sense of richness 
\ im Ruren WVagonta ; if o P : a we . 
. all hand-wrought iron gives 





ornamenta 


fhe roman 


The gate in the residence of 
H. H. Rogers, Esq., at South- 
ampton, L. I., is after an Italian 
Renaissance design. It stands 
between the loggia and the up- 
per house terrace. Although not 
a typically medieval use, this 
serves decoratively, being sil- 
houetted against the _ light. 
Walker «& Gilette, architects 


is Tudor othi 

a characte 

atior of this archi 
john Russell 
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On the 


2 is only fair that those who work the 
miracle of good taste preach its gospel. 

Decorators, like good wine, need no bush, 
but they deserve explanation. The touch- 
stone of good taste that they employ has 
made both them and their work not a little 
mysterious to those who have never chanced 
to fall into the merciful hands of a deco- 
rator. And they are merciful hands, for 
with rare diplomacy they guide a client’s 
choice into the right path. 

But is there only one path? Scarcely. 
Here are eight books by as many deco- 
rators, and while all claim allegiance to the 
same fundamental rules of decoration, each 
interprets them in a different fashion. 


HERE is “The Art of Interior Decora- 

tion” by Grace Wood and Emily Bur- 
bank (Dodd, Mead, $3). Ina crisp, direct, 
readable style the authors have set down the 
facts of decoration as their varied experi- 
ences have proven them. Every phase of 
the house is considered, including some that 
decorators usually neglect—rooms such as 
the bathroom and the servants’ quarters. 
There are short chapters on the periods, on 
collecting, on table decoration and pictures, 
to name but a few. The why and where- 
fore of each principle is clearly explained. 
You hear an old message in new words. 
\nd the new concept these decorators pre- 
sent is the idea of considering the room as 
a picture—a rounded, complete setting for 
life. Excellently illustrated, admirably pre- 
sented, “The Art of Interior Decoration” 
is one of the few really good books which 
have appeared on this subject. 


NOTHER approach to the house in 
good taste is made by Amy L. Rolfe in 
“Interior Decoration For the Small House” 
( Macmillan, $1.25). It is written with the 
wholly laudable purpose of making people 
with moderate means apply those means to 
the best advantage in the decoration of 
their homes. And to that 
end it lays down the fun- 
damental principles of 
convenience and comfort 
that we all demand. Cur- 
rent prices also give 
some idea of what the 
improvements in the 
home will cost. A con- 
cluding chapter on how 
to go about studying in- 
terior decoration is a 
valuable feature. 


FUL HOUSE,” 
by Lionel Robertson and 
T. C. O’Donnell (The 
Good Health Publishing 
Co., $2), approaches the 
decoration of the home 
from the angle of its 
effect on the health. 
“What we have attempt- 
ed,” the authors say, “is 
to insist upon the health 
importance of beautiful 
colors and beautiful lines 


2 & eee Fe eR 
New 


Art of Interior Decoration and Architécture 


In “The Art of Interior Decoration,” by Grace 
a Directoire dining-room of rare distinction that is indicative of a style which 
will be in favor in the near future 


Books 


Presenting 


and masses, beautiful wall and floor cover- 
ings, equally with fresh air and light—to 
present to the reader, in short, a house that 
is healthful because it satisfies the demands 
of hygienic and esthetic sense alike.” 


A* YURTH interpretation of the deco- 
rative principle is found in Hazel H. 
Adler’s “The New Interior” (The Century 
Co., $3). The sub-title reads, “Modern 
Decoration for the Modern Home.” To 
show how the modern movement has devel- 
oped, the author surveys its various expres- 
sions in the different fields of art, and then 
goes on to explain how decorators are doing 
their share in the work. This subject was 
explained at length in “What Is Modern 
Decoration?” in the April House & Gar- 
DEN. It is mainly a liberal use of strong 
color, the employing of craftsmen in the 
work, and an attempt to find color schemes 
and lines other than those of the accepted 
periods and their current adaptations. How 
much of the movement is passing fad would 
be difficult to say. A close student of deco- 
ration is apt to criticise this book, however, 
for including much material that is far from 
modern. Surely Ralph Adams Cram would 
not consider his private chapels—fashioned 
along the lines of those in the Pyrenees—as 
being modern. They are distinctly medi- 


eval. That craftsmen are employed in 
the work seems to be about the only rea- 
son for their being called modern. The 


value of this book lies in its survey ot 
the recent art movements, in its chapter on 
new groupings of color and its excellent 
illustrations. 


LITTLE handbook by Helen C. Can- 

dee, “Jacobean Furniture” (Stokes, 
$1.25), is a detailed study of a period for 
which Mrs. Candee is well known. Those 
who have used her “Decorative Styles and 
Periods’”—and who has not ?—will find this 
monograph of equal interest and help. 
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Eight Viewpoints 


the “Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts,” by H. D. Eberlein 
and Abbot McClure (Lippincott, $6), the 
authors have set forth the fascinating re- 
sults of the various forms of craftsmanship 
practised by our forebears of the Colonial 
and post-Colonial periods. The record can 
not fail, in the first place, to promote greatly 
an intelligent appreciation of the sundry 
decorative art manifestations discussed, 
whether on the part of the habitual collector 
or of the chance admirer and occasional 
purchaser. In the second place, it cannot 
fail to spur modern crafts-workers to emula- 
tion of their predecessors’ performances 
either by reproduction or adaptation. In- 
deed, one important item of the book’s ap- 
peal is found in the stimulus and inspiration 
it affords the present-day craftsman and 
craftswoman. 

The subjects covered include early Ameri- 
can silver; glass; decorative metal work in 
iron, brass, copper, lead and tin; pewter ; 
pottery, both within the present bounds of 
the United States and the majolica of early 
Mexico; decorative painting on household 
gear in its many ramifications; early por- 
traiture and allegorical painting; weaving ; 
handblock printing on tabrics and paper; 
carving in wood and stone; and, finally, lace- 
making, this latter chapter being contributed 
by Mabel Foster Bainbridge, who has done 
more than anyone else to revive this ancient 
craft. 

The book, as its title implies, is thorough 
ly practical, in that it supplies exact data 
for the collector—witness, tor example, the 
silver chapter with its list of silversmiths 
and their marks—and also an exceptionally 
readable and comprehensive volume of ref- 
erence for the average person interested in 
one or another of the early decorative art 
manifestations. Furthermore, the presen- 
tation of subject matter has great suggestive 
value pointing to the ready possibility of a 
revival and adaptation of the old crafts for 
the enrichment of our 
architectural and interi- 
or decorative resources. 


és this list of books 
on decoration we 
add two on architecture. 
“Domestic Architec- 
ture,” by L. Eugene Rob- 
inson (Macmillan, 
$1.50), is a handbook de- 
signed for the layman 
and beginning student of 
architecture who would 
understand the  princi- 
ples that must be ob- 
served in building a 
house. It fits its purpose 
well. In addition to the 
ordinary facts of history 
and building are well 
written chapters on 
costs, on the practice of 
architecture and the re- 
lation between architect 
and client that will be 
found of value. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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'} ormal pool invariably calls for a formal setting. Here the wide 
forms an integral and important part of the 
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concrete coping 


SCHEME 


ls Supplied by the Water Feature, Be It Pool or Fountain, Stream 


or Lake 


ee ND when you have lett the desert 
' } 
d ind come again to the tresh green 


ot the rivet valley the ist | ng to which 
you grow accustomed ts the sound of run 


ning water 


lhe last thing and, it might be added, the 


most welcome and soothing and wholly r« 


~ 


treshing thing | the glari cy heat ot the 


cactus country one misses keenly 


the sottenmye etiect ot wate 1 oe 
| ? | ‘ ee 
the landscape by day, at i > 
" } — a 
the caesert lack MItWnACc\ inn on 
, , “< 
when the reason 1s analyzed it . 
found to lie largely im the ab if 
sence of tlowimng stream For 
\ ’ , ’ 
whether mn Nature va ( 0 
m our own small imitation 
her handiwork, wate! it pure 
esthetn teature i i 
which neo other one clement 


hope to attam 


There is no need here to dw 


upon this humanizing influence 

ot water im our garden our 1n 

terest 1 entered rather on how 

it can brought erve ou 

ret Is ait ruyitiny brow kK uc 

mits of the greatest variety oO! 

effects, perhaps, but tor com m 
paratively tew ot gardens 

it availabl Most of us must 


of necessity turn to the various 


Suggestions for 


ROBERTI Ss. LEMMON 


forms of pools and pond-like water gar 
dens. In the planning, making and care of 
these are certain well-ordered rules 


FORMALITY AND NATURALISM 


Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
water features: the formal and the natural 


istic The first may take one of several 
id 

we £0 on 
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Planning, Construction and 





Care 


forms, such as the fountain basin pure and 
simple; the lily pool of regular contour, 
round, oval or rectangular, placed usually 
at the intersection of the garden axes; and 
the geometrically accurate pool whose pri 
mary purpose as a mirror of the surround 
ing trees and architectural features is served 
without the use of any water plants. 

It is not my purpose now to 
take up in any detail the subject 
of garden fountains and their ac- 
cessories, as these fully deserve 
an article all to themselves. To 
day one can find in the open 
market all manner of fountain 
designs especially executed for 
garden use, and the only con 
fronting problem is the selection 
of that one of them which “vill 
harmonize best with the planting 
scheme in general, and the exact 
location in particular. 

All of these fountains, of 
course, have one point in com 
mon: they call for a source of 
supply which has enough force 
to cause the water to flow from 
the opening provided for it. 
Provision must also be made to 





i cross-section of the concrete lined pool shows the 
sloping arrangement of the soil and the partitions to 


hold it in place 





carry off the surplus water while 
the fountain is in operation. In 
some cases this overflow can be 
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The automatic and intermittent jet is 

simplicity itself. Some arrangement 

must be provided to take care of the 
overflow 


utilized to irrigate part of the garden proper. 
or in the more formal scheme it may be 


carried off through an underground pipe. 


fue INTERMITTENT JE1 


Should you not care for any of the con 
ventional “‘architectural’” fountain designs, 
and wish something simpler, several good 


~ 


possibilities lie in the various forms of jet 
arrangements which anyone with a little in 
genuity can install. One of the most ef 
fective of these is the intermittent jet which 
operates as regularly as clockwork, quite to 
the mystification of the uninitiated beholder 

This system is almost absurdly simple, 
and entirely automatic in operation so long 

(Continued on page 70) 











GILLIES 


Where space permits, a 
series of connected pools is 
sometimes desirable 


Proper planting leaves 
much of the surface to fill 
its place as mirror 


Perfect symmetry and sur- 
roundings, a water treat- 
ment seldom equaled 
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Pre edents and, | hei 
Modern 


\daptation 


% 


iM t architecture 

lo the lavi in the term 
( olonial may vaguely ugvest 
column, or perhaps some antique 
dilapidated tarmhou e, devon ot 
modern comfort the habitat of 


our rugged and unpolishe 
father In the South, to be sure, 
the plantation idea creeps in with 
skirts, banio 


Clin k . mokehou ‘ ind lave 


vi ons oT hoop 


quartes (One recollect ama 
ive pillared portico, and a monu 
mental staircase seen on entering 
the tront door 

tlere might be a good start in 
itself, but most of us get no fur 
ther than a gabled house with a 
porch across the front, supported 
by a series of columns. Houses of 
this type are seen everywhere ind 
they are all referred to as Colonial 
No wonder the prospective house 
builder is either frightened at the 
suggestion of a Colonial house, or 
else believes himself thoroughly 
versed im its style 

Let us see where he can be en 
lightened and brought to a better 


I{1N G c 


ONIAL 








understanding and appreciation of 
the subject 

The hi tory ot architecture teache 5s us 
that the periods Oo choo] im its develop 
ment have been brought about by the spirit 
ot the age lt we look for the spirit of 
(olonial times, we find that the | 
undoubted, impli ity 


tructed in the earls 


inswer is 
Che buildings con 
settlements from Maine 
to Georgia bear a striking resemblance to 
each other, and have all this quality of sim 
plicity No matter how imposing or how 
primitive the structure may be, whether it 
River or a 
farmhouse on Cape Cod, there is an un 


1s a manor house on the James 


mistakable element of refinement and do 
mesticity about it 

It is not so difficult to locate the origin 
of our so-called “Colonial Architecture” as 
it 8 to recognize its torms 

During the early vears of settlement of 
our country, house building was confined to 
meager shelters of the log cabin type, but 
as the population increased and the hard 
ships of pioneet day ; ia more sub 
stantial and permanent form of dwelling 
was sought Many men in the Colonies 
who had been trained in the mother coun 


lesse ne 


try as builders and cabinet makers were 
now called upon to reproduce in the land 
of their adoption the style then in vogue in 
Europe Chis style was known as Geor 
gian, and its antecedents were classic. Its 
chief characteristics were simplicity and re 
finement throughout 


PRADITION AND Ufinrry 


Chese qualities won for it quick favor in 
this country, and an adaptation of the 
architecture of the (Georges began at once 
to spring up in the Colonies, departing from 
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the traditional influence only as 
the limitations imposed by build- 
ing materials and the purse of the 
builder demanded. On account of 
the lack of brick and the great 
wealth of unclaimed forests, 
Colonial designers almost exclu- 
sively made use of wood. The 
richer population did import brick 
at times, but the majority of the 
houses were frame. 

Another element that influenced 
the character of the Colonial 
house was its general isolation 
and exposure, which demanded a 
compact all-under-one-roof ar- 
rangement, easier to protect and 
also to heat. 











On account of the extremes of 
climate between Maine and the 
Carolinas we find practical neces- 
sities producing different details, 
such as the high first story and 
free use of the porch in the South, 
and the Northern type of entrance, 
simple and flat to the ground. But 
in spite of minor variations of this 
sort, the arrangement of room and 
ornamental detail is consistent 
throughout the house. 

From origins like these, then, 








rhe stairs are made the principal architectural 
feature of the true Colonial interior. This is 
the uncommon type 
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One element of the Colonial plan was the house- 
depth hall that cut the building in half and 
gave it balance 























The second floor is usually a repetition of the 
first, the hall making a division of rooms that 
can be elaborated 


Colonial architecture had its rise. 
The sources from which the pres- 
ent day architect draws his inspiration for 
Colonial work are principally located in or 
near Salem, Mass.; the James River in 
Virginia ; Charleston, S. C.; and Savannah, 
Ga., although there are many excellent ex- 
amples extant in every one of the thirteen 
original States. 

What are the characteristics of the style 
we refer to as Colonial? Since the first 
discussion of a house should concern the 
relation of its parts, we shall begin with the 
plan in general. 


Tuer CoLoNIAL PLAN 


A “Colonial” plan consists of a narrow 
hall continuing through the center of the 
house from the front door to the rear, thus 
cutting the building in half. The stairs, 
which with the fireplace mantels form the 
principal architectural decorative features 
of the interior, rise from this hall to the 
second story. From the entrance hall to 
right and to left two rooms open off on each 
side; these rooms are usually of equal 
dimensions, and their separating partitions 
stand at right angles to the direction of the 
hall. There are fireplaces in all the rooms, 
arranged back to back in pairs with a single 
chimney in the center of the dividing parti- 
tion ; or each fireplace may have a separate 
cvimney on the outside wall of the room. 
These rooms were used as reception room 
and library on the one hand, and parlor 
and dining-room on the other. If the house 
was a small one, the reception room was 
used as a dining-room and the room be- 
yond as a kitchen, although it was more 
usual to locate the service quarters in an 
attached one-story wing with a lean-to roof 
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at the rear of the dining-room. Often 
we find only one large room on one 
side of the hall, which has come to be 
called our living-room. In the smaller 
plans we find no porch at all, except at the 
front entrance or possibly a small one at 
the rear—but in the pretentious houses 
porches were placed at each end of the 
building, from the reception 
room and library on one side and the 
parlor and dining-room on the other. 

The stairs were made the principal 
architectural feature of the interior, be- 
cause they were near the entrance door, 
and also admitted light to the lower hall 
from a window on the landing or at the 
top of the stairs. In some cases the stair 
is in a continuous run from floor to floor, 
and in others it is in a long run to a land- 
ing and a short return back. The balcony 
formed in the latter case is an attractive 
point on account of its balustrade. The 
more elaborate examples have either two 
sets of stairs, one against each wall, con 
tinuing to a common landing and return- 
ing in the center; or a central flight to a 
landing, returning in two separate runs, 
either in the opposite direction or to right 
and left, respectively. 

However, many departures from any 
fixed rule are made by introducing inter- 
mediate landings where the stairs box in 
three side walls or graceful circular runs 
from a first to an attic floor. Still the 
type mentioned above may be called the 
usual one—a single stairway against one 
wall with a long run to a landing and a 
short return. The landing is placed high 
enough for passage under it to the rear 
door in the hall below by means of an 
arched opening. 


accessible 


SECOND FLOOR ARRANGEMENTS 


On the second floor there is a repetition 
of the first story hall in the center, with 
two bedrooms on each side over the rooms 
below. There is no bath, and rarely a 
finished attic story or a cellar. 

In adapting the Colonial plan to modern 
requirements, the small front entrance, 
narrow hall and single 
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The modern plan shows a pretentious entrance 
to the hall and wide openings between rooms 
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A simple division of the upstairs rooms shows 
balanced bed chambers and one bath 





stairs have been main- 
tained, with a _ large 
living-room on one 
side, and a dining- 
room on the other with 
kitchen and pantry be- 
yond. A service stair 
is also introduced in 
connection with the 
second floor, or a short 
run to the main stair 
landing. A fireplace is 
usually located in the 
center of one side of 
the living-room with 
the chimney on the 
outside wall, and a 
corresponding chimney 
in the middle of the 


outside wall on the 
opposite side of the 
house. This latter 


chimney is used for the 
kitchen flue, and pos- 
sibly for a corner fire- 
place in the dining- 
room. In the modern 
house, there is general- 
ly a porch at one end, 
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or sunroom, balancing it at the other. 

The second story contains, as in former 
times, the central hall and four chambers, 
with the addition of a bath at the front 
end of the hall. Sometimes a large owner's 
chamber is located over the living-room, 
and an extra bath may be introduced be- 
tween two of the bedrooms by permitting 
one of them to be carried out in the rear, 
in case there is a kitchen extension. 


THe Attic AND CELLAR 


Often the attic ‘is finished with two 
rooms, one at each end, and a store closet 
or an additional bath arranged in a posi 
tion similar to the bath below. In this 
case the main stair continues to the attic, 
either forming an open well to the first 
floor, or closed off-at the beginning of the 
attic flight by a door and a partition. 

As a final improvement on the old type 
ot Colonial house, the cellar is excavated 
for furnace or boiler, laundry, preserve 
closet and toilet, 

Throughout modern work, some general 
variations from the original plan are per 
missible, variations made excusable by the 
fact that customs and conveniences have 
altered so materially since Colonial times. 
The requirements of good house planning 
today are in certain respects radically dif 
ferent from those of three generations ago, 
and he would be an ultra-lover of the 
antique who would insist that they be dis- 
regarded merely for the sake of adhering 
line for line to the traditional examples. 

Yet it goes without saying that the 20th 
Century reproduction of a Colonial house 
may be varied only with extreme caution, 
else it will lose that atmosphere which is 
one of its architectural excuses for exist- 
ing at all. Too frequently we find this 
atmosphere sadly impaired in the: com 
pleted house, even though the original con- 
ception may have been virtually correct. 
Period reproduction of any sort can be 
successfully carried out only by one who 
has full knowledge and appreciation of the 
historical precedents. 

Comparatively few laymen have the time 
, to attain such a mas- 








and an enclosed porch, 
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tery of Colonial archi- 
tecture, or the natural 
aptitude to apply it 
consistently. Special 
training in the funda- 
mentals of the plan as 
well as the details of 
its development is es- 
sential to success. That 
this training is seldom 
possessed except by a 
professional architect 
is no more than natural. 

(This discussion of 
“Defining Colonial 
I" Architecture” is to be 
continued in two other 
articles which will take 
up exterior design and 
interior treatment re- 
spectively. They will 
appear in the July and 
August numbers of the 
magazine. ) 
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The usual Colonial stairs 

have a run to a landing 

and a short return, the 

landing being placed high 

enough for a door be- 
neath it 
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lip covers can cover up a 





multitude of 


na chair 


tionable features 
> & & FP C O V FE 


On | on a time we thought of slip 
covet se) | " } mime! cle Vict to 


keep the house looking cool and clean. So 


R 5 


SOT! LutuMmn carn we | cked them away 


Now they have become an ill vcal device 


and in that capacity they serve a multitude 
of purpose Beside keeping the uphol 
stery beneath them free from dust, they 


cover up objectionable features of line and 


ornament which could otherwise be re 


moved by changing the chair or getting rid 


of it entirely In addition the cover ofters 
an opportunity to give the room an inter- 
esti! olor rf 


FOLDING WINDOWS 


te po! h or breaktast room hould be 
built so that it 1s ready for all changes 
ot weather lo meet that requirement have 
which 
he bother ot having the win 
ummet! 
prevent the sticking, leaking, 
of window 


been discovered the folding windows 
do away with t 

dows removed when comes, and 
and rattling 
Chese windows 
work easily and quietly, they open 


loosely hung 


outward 





and do not intertere with screens: they are 
self-adjusting, staying just where you place 
them In a minute the porch can be en 
closed against the sudden summer storm 
and in an equally short mie opened to the 
Coonny bre¢ rt 
o 
> 
"Ted ‘ 
. “ ° . 
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Porches and breakfast rooms furnished with folding win- 
dows are ready for any sort of weather at all times 
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Ss pag ss reserved 
for tdeas Gund demces 
labor ofr 

the house more 


, rtable and con 
nient in idea is 
worth a dollar We 
A na n dollar 
f ‘ you wm 
’ ’ idea t 
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Instead of having to battle into the 
loset, the extension rod brings the 
frocks out to you 


fees G&G LOSE oah.siepe 

TOT a one of us but knows the bother 
4 of diving blindly into the depths of 
a dark closet for that coat we hung a month 
ago on the last hook to the back. And when 
we do find it, we have to wiggle our way 
out. Here is a device which removes that 
trouble. It is an extension rod attached to 
the top of the closet. You pull the rod, the 
entire line of clothes rolls out within reach, 
and you make the selection easily. 
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For a summer change, why not dress the 
bed in a cool, clean slip cover? 


SEASONAL' CHANGES 
| Be is unwise to tire of your furniture. 

If you must live in a house the year 
round, see that distinct changes are made 
when summer comes. Of course, you have 
always done this with the living-room and 
porch, but has it occurred to you to make 
your bedroom summery? In place of the 
heavy curtains put up scrim or net and 
cover the rug with denim. With white or 
natural colored linen make a cover for the 
foot and head boards. It can be stenciled 
and the edges piped with a gay color crewel. 
Over the bed itself throw a cover. To the 
sides can be attached a full valance. 
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A WOOD WAITER 
7OU are sitting beside the fire and the 
last log glows and pales into ashes. Ut- 
terly lazy, you would rather freeze than go 
down to the cellar and stagger back with 
an armful of wood. Why not then arrange 
for a wood waiter as a closet beside the fire- 
place? It can be readily built by any car- 
penter,—a box with ropes and weights to 
make the raising easy. A shelf will divide 
it into two compartments, the upper and 
larger one for logs, the smaller one for 
kindling wood and paper. The man who 
tends the furnace will see that the waiter 
is always loaded with kindling and logs, and 
all you will have to do is unload it. 
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The dumb-waiter for wood, arranged in a closet by the fire- 
place, will save many a journey to the cellar 
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THE GARDENER’S KALENDAR 








Go over the 
evergreens 
twice a year to 


The dead flow- keep them clip- 











Borwood hedges should 

be trimmed now. Use 

the regular hedge clip- 
pers for this 


If you have no wheel 

hoe, better get one and 

keep it working this 
summer 








as they finish 





ers should be ped to shape 
removed from 
the rhododen- 
drons as soon Right after 


blooming is the 




















MONDAY SUNDAY 


TUESDAY 


THURSDAY WEDNESDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


blooming time to prune 
flowering 
shrubs like 
spirea, etc. 
This Kalendar of the George V born, 1865. 10. You can’t kill 17. What are you 24. Keep your pota- 
gardener’s labors is 3. Sow now for fall, | ToS¢ bugs with poison. | going to do to protect 








aimed as a remiader 
for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. It is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should be 
available for the whole 
country if it be re- 
membered that for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from five to seven 
days later or earlier in 
a ame eee op- 
erations. he dates 
given are, of course, 
for an average season. 


Here in this seques- 


ter’d close 
Bloom the hyacinth 
and rose, 
Here beside the 


modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring 
hollyhock ; 
Here, withouta 
pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions 
and degrees. 


All the seasons run 
their race 


In this quiet rest- 
ing-place - 
Peach and apricot 


and fig 
Here will ripen and 
grow big; 
Here is store 
overplus,— 
More had not Alci- 
nous ! 
—Austin Dobson. 


and 


1. Bulbous plants 
such as tulips, narcis- 
sus, etc., can now be 
dug up and placed in 
a ‘dry, sheltered place 
to ripen. These bulbs 
can be used for plant 
ing again in the fall. 





2. The most impor- 
tant garden work for 
the month is to thin out 


crops that require it; 
hill up corn, beans, 
peas, etc., stake or 
brush lima beans: and 
peas; keep down the 


weeds everywhere. 





cabbage, cauliflower, 
rutabaga, broccoli, ce 


They are borers, 


your rose bed 


and if 


becomes 


your strawberries from 
the birds? A fish net 
above the 








ery, kale and Brussels infested you must re stretched 1’ 
sprouts, For succession | S°ft to hand picking, | bed is best; mosquito 
sow lettuce, beets, car- | Cropping the bugs into | netting excludes the air 
rots, corn, beans, en- | 2 Pail containing a little | and spoils the berries’ 
dive, peas, etc. kerosene. flavor. 

4. Bedding out of 11. All kinds of Battle of Waterlo« 
all kinds should be fin- | climbing plants should 1815. 
ished. Keep the plants be gone over and new 18 Forsythia, lilac, 
pinched and well culti- shoots partially trained, exochordia, spirea and 
vated, and always have at least. If this is done other spring flowering 
a few extras handy to now it will save many shrubs should be pruned 
replace any that may shoots from breakage or just as soon as they 
die or be broken and growing in undesirable finish blooming; remove 
set back by accident. places. all old wood at the base 

5. Hedges require at- 12. When the melon 19. Don’t neglect to 
tention now. Clipping | plants fill their frames, | stake your tall flowers 
on all types is timely. the latter should be re- | before a sudden storm 
Considerable tying in is | moved, the plants spread | blows them down. Hol 
sometimes necessary out evenly and perg d lyhocks, suntlowers, rud 
with an old hedge; this down in the desired beckia, heleniums, dah 
of course should be at- position. Then spray lias, lilies, campanulas, 
tended to before clip regularly with Bor- cosmos al need ade- 


ping is done. 


deaux mixture. 


quate staking. 





6. If you have not 
already sown your flow- 
er seeds, they should 
be attended to at once. 
Practically all the an 
nuals* may be sown, 
such as calliopsis, asters, 
calendula, phlox, stocks, 
and others. 


13. Don’t neglect the 


orchard. 
lookout for 
in your 


Keep a sharp 
“vellows’ 
peaches 


and 


cut down and burn any 


diseased trees. 
out for the 

“fire blight” 
apples and pears. 


Look 


dangerous 


among 





7. Stop cutting as- 
paragus just as soon as 
your peas come into 
bearing, and earlier with 
young beds. Give the 
bed a top dressing with 
salt, keep the weeds 
down, and watch for 
asparagus beetles. 





8. All kinds of for- 
mal evergreens such as 
boxwood, retinosporas, 
yews, etc., should now 
be clipped. Even though 
you don’t like’ these 
trees stiff and formal, 
they should be clipped. 


Charles Dickens died, 
1870. 

9. Don’t neglect thin- 
ning out vegetables that 
require it. While do- 
ing this remove by hand 
all weeds in the row 
which can’t be reached 
with a cultivator. 





Flag Day, 


14. Sweet peas must 


never be allowed 
fer for want of 
When 


water them 


to sut- 
water. 


necessary to 
give the 


ground a thorough soak- 


ing and then 
good heavy mulk 
15. Roses < 


apply a 


h. 


an be 


improved in quality by 
the application of liquid 


manures. 
well stirred 
cut the 


roses to 


All suckers from 


root should be « 


16. Transplant 


Keep the soil 
and 


don’t 
death. 
the 
ut out. 


from 


seed beds into prepared 


beds such plants 


as late 


cabbage, cauliflower, cel- 


ery, Brussels 
kale, etc. This 
handling is well 


the effort in the 


plants resulting. 


sprouts, 


double 
worth 
better 





newly 
shrubs 


20. On all 
planted trees, 
and vines, a mulch dur 
ing dry weather is bet 
ter than continued arti 
ficial watering. It should 
surely be applied to 
single specimens, at 
least. 





toes well cultivated, but 
don’t hill them up until 
the plants show flowers 
They must be sprayed 
with poison to kill the 
beetles, and Bordeaux 
should be used for 
blight. 


25. Don’t be afraid 
to pick flowers—if this 
is done properly it won't 
harm the plants. Use 


a pair of scissors when 
gathering flowers, and 
do the cutting early in 
the morning Plunge 


flowers in cold water. 


2¢ Sash frames ot 
greenhouses that are be- 
ing used during summet 
should have a slat trellis 





‘ some other form of 
shading Den't use 
whitewash on the glass, 
as it gives too much 
shade 

»7 Spraying is al 
ways necessary around 
your grounds Use ar 
senate of lead or Paris 
green for leaf eaters, 


nicotine or kerosene 
emulsion for sucking in 
sects, and Bordeaux for 
fungous diseases. 





21. Carnation plants 
in the field should not 
be neglected, as next 
winter’s flowers depend 
largely upon the growth 
made now. Keep the 
ground well stirred and 
pinch the plants to in 


duce proper growth 

22. Keep your to 
mato vines thinned out 
and tied up if you 
would have early fruit 


Where the vines are al 
lowed to grow wild 
they fruit late and the 
fruit is small. 





23. Successional sow- 
ings should be made of 
corn, beans, lettuce, 
turnips, radish, beets, 
carrots, and cucumbers 
A good gardener never 
neglects to figure ahead 
and make sowings at the 
proper time, 








28. The dead flow 
ers should be removed 
from the rhododendrons 


Break off the old flow- 


ering shoot, using the 
thumb and foretinger 
and being careful not 


to injure the new shoot 


in doing so 


29. Summer pruning 


of fruit trees that have 
reached a be aring size 
is superior to spring 
pruning Remove all 
thin, weak shoots and 
pinch out the tips when 


you want to stop growth 


30. Thinning fruit 
gives the same bulk and 
a much better quality 
Also, don’t neglect to 
bag your grapes; bags 
made for this purpos« 
can be had from any 
supply house and are 
well worth the trouble 








back 


Newly 
trees that 
late in starting 
should 


Tie up the to- 
mato plants be- 
fore 
spread unduly. 
This makes for 
better fruit 


planted 
are 


be cut 
severely 


they 





j 


Corn should be 
well hilled. One 
reason for this 
is to stiffen it 
against 


You must hand 
pick 
worms 
the plants start 


cabbage 
after 


to head up 


the 
high winds 
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Crystal ‘ SEEN HIN 
; 4 a a 
dj sing fat These 
Colonial seatic) THE SHOPS 
t7 ‘’j n ; ; 
’ hig ; » 
) } f y 12 Suggestions for summer furnishings 
: 1 me bot and accessories are in order. If 
, sttina these interest you, they may be pur 
‘4 chased through the House & GarpEN 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York. The names of the 
shops will be furnished on request. 
‘) i fa this j 
ip plat g 
; f 1aa ktatl 
. pe / 














Knolish dt 4 ive Co You may match your tea set, your 
nial gold de ration. Dint plates, per breakfast room decorations or your 
n. $8: dessert ditto. $5.50: tea cups morning gown with a colored china 
and saucere. $8 bouillon ditto. $12 am jar 3” high. Cover, plate and 
Bake $150: casas le. $450 spoon ar of Sheffield silver, $2.50 











B f neve 80 7, A water pitcher 
wa i tea and half - dozen 
must secn hill glasses of exqut- 
and refreshing from sitely cut crystal— 
a set of crackled $5 complete. The 
glass rhe eight mahogany serving 
pteces me for tray, 19” diameter, 
$5.7 costs $4.25 


When my lady does 
not arise, she will 
enjoy her own par- 
ticular breakfast 
china, bordered in 
basket design with 
pink flowers. Siz- 
teen pieces, $5.50. 
Enameled break- 
fast tray, 23” long, 
$2.75 
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White enamel wardrobe cabinet and 


mirror, cretonne covered drawers. 16” 
by 30” by 64” to top of mirror, $34 











Night set with flower decora- 


tions, $7.50. The pitcher has a 
tightly fitting, dustproof cover 

























Straw garden basket with 

trowel, twine, shears and 

Straw cuffs. 10%” wide, 

514” deep; black and yel- 
low, $3.50 
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Brass Chinese 
hook of interest- 
ing design — for 
flower-bowl, bird- 
cage, etc., $3 
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Fine 
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Felt or cretonne covered folding card 


table, white, ecru enamel or 
finish, $3.75. 30” by 27”. 
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Damask 


may be 
terial. 


To the left, 
the interior of 
a threefold 
wardrobe 
screen, with 
Shelf and 
hanger. It is 
5’ Rg” h i g h. 
each panel 
measuring 1’ 
6” wide 





Right, the 
same screen 
closed. In oak 
or mahogany 
with tapestry 
panels, $33.50. 
A fourfold 
screen, in 
any special 
color enamel 
with 80-cent 
cretonne cover- 
ing, costs $48 


with which table above 
covered, 36” or 50” ma- 
Other coverings to order 
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Leather, $1 
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The duat mulch should be maintained in the flower garden 
as well aa in the vegetable section 4 clau 
beat tool for working around the plants 


. part é ard 

I tl | ‘ ind 

' ng 
plant it grew most 

‘ f et ed eed 

i tt pt t l 
, t t iu n 
t : i t t t int 
‘ +f , ' ead 

t t t i mit \ 

i t ‘ ia t f 

t f t ime pa t at { ted 
tine pring are put 

' car n ter j t t 

‘ ! 1 them se il ! whe to < 

them wy ive vanished entire! 

And t the garden over the I e or cr 
the way may be green and flour as though 
the roots in it could reach down t iden spring 
or its owner possessed some magi y which he 
could ward off this midsummer blight 

Why the difference 


It is not sufficient to put it dow: u 
general cause as dry weather, or bad luck. The 
beginner almost invariably tries to find solace in 
the beliet that he hould have elected other 
varieties of vewetables or flowers Let him not 
lay that flattering unction to his soul! In nine 


to any | 


cases out of ten a election of varicties, though 
perhaps not ideal, is the least important of the 


several factors concerned 


The factors that are always important are 
Loss of moisture: lack of air hortage of plant 
food shortage of available nitroget and 


neglects 1 « Id age ot the plants tl eT! elve S 
How to HaNnpLe THE SITUATION 


The practical problem of how to prevent thes 
things trom interfering with the success of your 
garden remains, however, even when you realize 
where the trouble lies he possession of this 
information will not only show you what to do, 
but help to give you courage to keep up the fight 
awainst what to the beginner sometimes seems 
overwhelming odds lo be torewarned is to be 
forearmed—if you act upon the warning! Let us 
take the several obstructions to the success of 


I 


your garden in order, and see what can be done 
about overcoming them 

From what we have already seen in the pre 
ceding articles of the part which moisture in the 


oi plays in all plant growth, the tremendous and 


immediate effect which a shortage of soil moisture 
would have on the development of everything 
growing in the warden must be realized at on 

Yet this form f the slackening up of arden 
growth is so gradual and insidious that the e 
ginner hardly ever senses the full extent of the 
damage that is being done. If the cutworms chew 
off five of fitty cabl e plants, his loss is at or 

fully apparent—he is likely to report to his seat 
mate on the way into town the next morning t t 
this exasperatu est ha lestroved about : 


weeder is the 
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| ca bags crop ‘| | € loss looks to him much 
ger than a 10% one. On the other hand, dry 
weather might reduce the growth of his cabbage 


ompared to what they would have 
een if a full abundance of moisture had been 
without his thinking much about it. 
Chere is perhaps something of a feeling that the 
weather is sent from Heaven, while Beelzebub 
supplies the bugs; so that we have more reason 
x complaint in the latter case. As a matter 
of tact, the remedy for the former is much more 
certain and available than for the latter—but leav- 
ing that point for still a little later, let us see how 
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Four main conditions make for good summer 
vegetables: sufficient moisture, air circulation, 
plant food supply, and freedom from weeds 


judgment. As 


T H E R 


Cutting flowers will do the plants no harm if you use 
soon as the blossoms fade they should 
be clipped off to prevent their going to seed 


5 RESENM Gh BBS 


to make the most of such moisture as Providence 
may supply in the normal course of events. 

Last month we spoke of cultivation especially 
to “conserve soil moisture.” For those who did 
not see that article—and to give a litle more em- 
phasis to a thing which can hardly be over-em- 
phasized—let me repeat briefly what to do: 

After the first two or three cultivations or hoe- 
ings in early spring to get the early crop fairly 
free from weeds, a light, shallow cultivation should 
be given every week or ten days to keep the sur- 
face of the soil all over the garden continually 
broken up in the form of a layer of dry dust 
1” or so deep. It is particularly important to get 
over the entire surface of the garden after every 
rain. Start your wheel hoe or scuffle hoe, just 
as soon as the ground has dried out enough so 
as not to be muddy and sticky, and break up the 
surface or crust which immediately begins to form 
as the soil dries out on top. 

Still more effective than the dust mulch, or 
rather in addition to it, where it can be utilized, 
a mulching of light manure, old compost, or even 
of the cut grass and trimmings from the lawn 
and around the place will help to keep the mois- 
ture in the soil to an almost incredible degree. 
I have seen even ordinary field stones or boulders 
from 2” to 4” in diameter successfully used as 
a “mulch” around fruit trees. Among the things 
especially benefited by mulching are currants and 
gooseberries, strawberries, cauliflowers (the sum- 
mer kind) and egg-plants. A mulch around the 
tomato plants will help to keep them going until 
frost—without it they may begin to run out dur- 
ing the latter part of August. The mulch should 
be put on 2” or 3” deep so as to keep the soil 
underneath it shaded from the sun and cool, 
but it should be light and open enough so that 
air can readily penetrate it. A further advan- 
tage of such a mulch is that it helps to smother 
the weeds which always strive for supremacy. 


Don’t SMOTHER YouR PLANTS 


A thorough stirring of the soil around grow- 
ing plants almost always results in a noticeably 
increased or stimulated activity in their growth. 
No soil moisture has been added by this opera- 
tion, but two other important things are accom- 
plished. First of all the plant roots need to 
breathe as well as to eat and drink. When the 
surface of the soil is left alone for long intervals, 
it becomes tight and hard, and air cannot readily 
enter it. By thorough cultivating, however, the 
soil is completely aerated and remains so until 
the surface becomes hard again from being walked 
over or neglected. Besides admitting air each cul- 
tivation breaks up particles of the soil which have 
escaped previous pulverization, thus exposing 
latent plant food to the moisture and the bac- 
teria in the soil, converted into forms that the 
plant roots can use. 

So you can see that even in dry weather there 
is every reason to keep your wheel hoe going, 
even though the soil mav be dry and the rows 
clear and free from weeds. 
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TENNIS COURTS FOR SENSIBLE SERVICE 
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AST back in imagination, if you 
will, to Arthurian days in Merrie 
England. 

On the greensward behind a feudal 
castle a strange scene is being enacted. 
Regal ladies in girdled brocades are 
wildly applauding two knights in armor 
who cavort clankily on either side of a 
bank of earth that stretches between a 
bastion on the one hand and a lance 
stuck upright in the ground on the 
other. With his mailed fist each strikes 
at a ball, striving to hit it to the far 
side of the barrier where his opponent 
cannot reach it in time for a return. 

From within the closed visors of the 
two knights come sepulchral mutterings 

“Forty-fif. — forty-thirty — deuce !— 
’vantage in”’—or whatever were the 
Arthurian equivalents of these stirring 
ejaculations of the courts 

Yes, they are trying to play tennis. 
Those were indeed the days of real 
sport, from hawking to hunting the 
Holy Grail. Of a truth there were 
giants in those days, as there must 
have been to wear armor through a 
hot five-set match—if they ever did. 
And from then to now tennis has been 
known and played, a proof, if any 






























A downward slope from 
one side of the court may 
remedy drainage troubles 





The backstop can be 
made attractive as well as 
utilitarian by planting 


Another plan is to make 
the backstop an archi- 
tectural feature 


























were needed, of its worth as a game 
of wide appeal and undying popularity. 
To be sure, the modern game is so widely 
different from that played by the nobles of King 
Arthur’s and other courts that a casual observer 
would hardly recognize it. In two respects, how- 
ever, a similarity can be clearly traced: in both 
games there were more or less smooth and regu- 
lar playing surfaces, and in both a division 
earth mound or net—separated the opponents’ 
territories. Obviously, tennis cannot be played 
without a tennis court, and so we come without 
further preamble to the subject of the present 
article, the making of a sensible playing ground. 


Tue Location 


The first consideration in making a tennis court 
is the location. A space 60’'x 120’ will be re- 
quired, the latter dimension running north and 
south so that the game can be played at any 
time of day without undue sunlight shining in 
the eyes of any of the contestants. A site nat- 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIAT N 


Concrete courts offer the advantage of being usable ‘throughout the year, and of requiring 
little upkeep care after they have once been properly constructed. With asphaltic tops, 
they are widely used in California 


If any weeds appear, ol 


ul cle t drainage 
An excavation 1’ deep should be made 


a drain made of two lines of 
tta gutters should next be laid across the 
Fill these with stones and 


them enough to carry the water off at 


a grade of not over 2” and carrying off 


several lines of drains should be laid 











lengthwise of the court under the trap rock, 
sloped toward and connecting with the cross- 
drain at the net. 

With the drains laid according to these sug- 
gestions, the next step is to put in a 3” layer 
of fine broken stone or coarse gravel, which must 
be pounded hard and level. On top of this goes 
a layer of clay and sand mixture from 3” to 5” 
thick, to form the playing surface. An average 
mixture consists of 1 part of sand to 4 parts of 
clay, but this is subject to variation according to 
the quality of the clay used. The ideal to work 
for is a surface not too sticky to permit the 
water to soak through easily, nor so porous as 
to be soft under the players’ feet. 

Finally, level the surface and roll it repeatedly. 
If no rain falls, you will have to resort to arti- 
ficial watering in order to get the court well 
packed. Should worms become troublesome at 

any time, destroy them with one of the 
preparations made for this purpose. 


Usinc CONCRETE 


Advocates of the concrete courts 
so widely used in California claim, 
amongst other things, that this ma- 
terial admits of playing throughout 
the year. Unquestionably this is true. 
Again, a well-laid concrete court is 
more permanent than one of grass or 
clay 

One authority states that a 3” base 
of concrete, in the proportions of 1 
sack of Portland cement, 2% cubic 
feet of clean, coarse sand, and 4 cubic 
feet of clean pebbles or broken stone, 
should be laid on a 6” drainage 
foundation of cinders. The concrete 
should be machine mixed if possible. 
In a joint at the net line is placed 
tarred felt %” thick and 4%” wide, 
and reinforcement in the concrete it- 
self is furnished by wire fabric 
pressed into the concrete base before 
the latter sets. 

The surface layer of the court is 
made in the proportions of 1 sack of 
Portland cement to 2 cubic feet of 
clean sand, mixed stiff. Half a pound 
of carbon black mixed with each sack 
of cement will give a grey shade to 
the court which will be easier on 
the eyes than the uncolored mixture. 


Where the ground is uneven a 

court may be made by careful 

grading and the use of retaining 
walls 
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This illustration represents a reproduction of an Antique Persian ‘“‘Garden’’ Carpet of the Sixteenth Century. 


The Beauty, the Charm and the Interest of 


RARE ANTIQUE RUGS 


are embodied in our perfect reproductions 


In the interesting design depicted above is represented a Persian 
garden in which are shown streams of water, flowing from a central 
pool, and bordered by rows of cypress trees and flowering shrubbery. 


The balance of the design shows a formal arrangement of trees, 
etc., characteristic of the East. 


The above design, and many others of great interest, are repro- 
duced upon our own looms in the Orient, in qualities ranging from 
moderate prices to those of extreme fineness. 


We should be pleased to write you further upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Overhead System for Gardens 


“Do your bit” to increase 
the country’s food supply 


by making your garden produce its maximum. 
Insure the success of your planting and make 
the most of your expenditure for seeds and 
fertilizer. Each foot of soil will yield its utmost, 
regardless of heat or protracted drouth, if you 
install the 


Cornell 
Systems of Irrigation 


An arrangement of underground piping leads the 
water to upright sprinklers capped with the famous 
Rain Cloud Nozzles which deliver a fine spray or a 
heavy rain, as you prefer, over every part of the gar- 
den. The volume and heaviness of the shower can 
be controlled perfectly, giving just the amount and 
character of irrigation which you need. Cultivation is 
not interfered with by this installation. 


For your lawns use the Cornell Underground sys- 
tern with Rain Cloud Nozzles. Perfect irrigation over 
the whole area and no interference with mowing. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


W. G. CORNELL CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic 
Sprinklers, Water Supply Systems, Sewage 
Disposal Plants, Automatic Sewage Ejectors. 


Union Square, New York 


Chicago Newark Baltimore 
Railway Exchange 86 Park Pl. Munsey Bidg. 
Boston Washington Cleveland 


334 Shawmut Ave 


923-12th St., N. W. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Trust Bidg. 


Leader-News Bidg. 





Underground System for Gardens 
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successful grouping shows engine 


house and elevated tank in a compact 
unit. Below the tank is provided a 


room for tools 


Water Systems 


(Continued from page 37) 


taken to provide the tank with some 
measure to guard against overflow. 
Such a mishap might mean much 
damage to the rooms and goods be- 
low. Perhaps the best form of tank 
is built of plank, with proper rein- 
forcements and stay rods, and lined 
with tinned copper. Another way is 
to build the wooden structure like a 
mill penstock—planks laid flat, one 
on another, each course tarred and 
spiked together. Whatever form of 
tank may be used, it is necessary that 
the house structure be designed to 
carry the extra load involved. 


ELEVATED TANKS 


In connection with this we might 
mention the elevated tank, which is 
incorporated in a tower, forming 
part of the house structure and de- 
sign. In a low, rambling layout, this 
has decided artistic possibilities and 
is practical and cheap where the 
space below the tank may be effec- 
tively used for house purposes. This 
form of tank is not of recent origin, 
and many examples may be found in 
the rambling structures along the 
coast. Where the nearness of our 
supply will admit of it, such treat- 
ment is not to be passed by lightly. 

The isolated cousin of the forego- 
ing is the common wooden stave tank 
seen so commonly in its unadorned 
state, elevated on a wooden frame- 
work. It is a thoroughly good arti- 
cle and is frost-proofed against the 
extremes of weather. But as a thing 
of beauty, it is just about four hun- 
dred per cent minus. However, by 
enclosing the supporting framework, 
preferably in some form that has in- 
terior utility, and by covering it with 
something that looks like a roof, it 
may become even attractive. This 
may be done at no great expense, and 
the further planting of shrubs will 
add much to the general effect. If 
one cared to, he might even go a step 
farther and enclose the tank itself. 
Only it should be remembered that 
the hoops may have to be tightened 
and that space for a passage should 
be allowed around the tank to effect 
this. Furthermore, a window or two 
and a full length door should be left 
for use in case of emergency. 

Where we have a natural elevation 
to rely upon, the tank may be set on 
the ground, or what is better, built 
in it. With the former condition, we 
have but eliminated the supports of 
a stilted tank, and the structure may 
be enclosed in wood in a manner sim- 
ilar to that of the elevated form. 
Such a tank may be even built of 
masonry and have an enclosing wall 
of earth, between it and an outer 


shell of masonry. Of course, there 
will be an outward pressure, which is 
best withstood by concrete in which 
are incorporated sufficient reinforc- 
ing rods. It is a matter of taste 
whether or not the lining be of hard 
brick; but under any circumstances, 
the walls should flare on the inside 
like a dish, to avoid difficulties in 
case of freezing. In these detached 
structures, it is well to observe a 
certain harmony with the house de- 
sign as well as a simpler rendering 
of the same. 

The underground tank may be uti- 
lized when sufficient height is obtain- 
able. Its construction is that of the 
ordinary circular cistern, and it may 
be lined with brick domed in at the 
top and making a permanent form 
for the enclosing concrete shell. It 
is not necessary that it be entirely 
below the ground level, as its pro- 
truding portion may well be earth 
and sod covered to the opening at the 
top. But it is altogether desirable 
that an interesting shrub and tree 
planting be devised to remove any 
possibility of the mound being mis- 
taken for the grave of the family 
skeleton or a pet elephant. 


Force AND Lirr Pumps 


The problem of lifting water from 
its source is solved by the pump. If 
it be merely a case of lifting it from 
the ordinary well for the pail or 
trough, the ordinary unfreezable 
chain pump is perhaps the best agent 
obtainable. But our problem involves 
more than this, and hence we have to 
do with the force and lift pump, of 
which there are many good makes. 
These pumps work on the plunger 
principle and are the ordinary type. 

For a well that is well filled, what 
is termed an “air lift” pump may be 
used to good advantage. The prin- 
ciple is simple: air under pressure is 
conveyed into the lower end of the 
water or educt pipe, which by the 
way does not touch the bottom of 
the well. The small air pipe may be 
either inside or outside the educt 
pipe. The pressure of the air through 
the former raises the water in the 
latter and forces it toward its place 
of ultimate delivery. 

If the water in the well does not 
rise near the top, another sort of air 
pump may be used. In the “direct air 
pressure” pump, the water is taken 
into air-tight tanks connected with 
the educt pipe just above the surface 
of the water. Compressed air applied 
to the water in the tanks forces it 
through the pipe to a higher level. 

In a cramped space such as a cellar, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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4 Lectric brings 
L % - t Veled P ow e Re 7) be to the summer home 
electric current for both 
light and power. Ata very nom- 
® e inal cost you can have all the lights 
you need—you can operate the various elec- 


trical conveniences and you can have 24 hours 


Hi om al continuous service every day if you wish. 


Big Capacity 





’ Because of its generous capacity for power and heat as well as light, the Uni-Lectric 
makes the ideal outfit for summer homes. Its capacity is sufficient for 50 lights at one 
time. You can operate an electric water supply system, electric heaters, electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans, percolators, toaster stoves, fireless cookers, and larger electric 
stoves with capacity for breakfasts, suppers and ordinary dinners. Your large kitchen range 
th . need only be used for one meal per day. 
Then without one cent of extra expense you can charge the six-volt storage batteries of your 
car or motor boat while using current for other purposes. 
No Belts—No Batteries—110 Volt 
Our patented, high speed, rotary sleeve valve engine drives the generator with such smoothness 

j that all necessity for storage batteries is done away with and the renewal of batteries and 
battery up-keep cost is permanently eliminated. Moreover, with the Uni-Lectric the summer 

home owner is never bothered with the troublesome job of draining off and refilling batteries 

every fall and spring. 

The Uni-Lectric generates standard 110-volt current the same as city lighting plants. Uses 
& 


~ the same standard lamp bulbs and electrical devices used in your city home and obtainable 
in any electrical supply store. 


Easy to Care for—Easy. to Operate r geree ve 


The Uni-Lectric is built in one compact unit with the engine and generator direct 
connected. Extremely simple in construction; only 24 inches wide, 25 inches 
long and 42 inches high. Can be placed in any convenient location, no~founda- 
tion required The Uni-Lectric requires only the care and attention that 
you would give any machine from which you expect many years of service. 
Wiring may be so arranged that engine can be stopped by switch located 
in bedroom. 


Because storage batteries are unnecessary with the Uni-Lectric we 
guarantee the entire outfit. It has proven its efficiency and economy 
a by actual service in the hands of users. 
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Owners Like LUTTON Greenhouses ater 


because they always get full value for the money expended; the 
Is a Comfort and 


g£rac eful design and attrac tive finish are a continual source of 



















satisfaction; built to give long service, their up-keep cost is small; 
and they are wonderfully productive. 





ARCHITECTS endorse LUTTON construc- GARDENERS are LUTTON enthusiasts 
tion because they appreciate the value of because LUTTON Greenhouses are so easy 
LUT TON improvements, judged both horti- to handle. The gardener is sure of excellent 
Se SS ee. ki a results because temperature and ventilation m . . 
tat no strength has Den sgritced in mak~ Gre controlled sy perfectly. He is sure of For all household purposes—in your bath; in 
which reduces shadows and permits every — 2 a Ne Se SS De Cue ie Se . : ° . 
available sunbeam to nol the plants. And with dripping of condensed moisture upon laund ry, kitchen or pantry—its value 1S evident. 
they know that the LUTTON CO. build plants. He ———— the extra headroom alll ~ - 
greenhouses that harmonize eir sur- jue to the height of the eaves, whic er - > > ry ‘ ‘etc re > ic ‘ alu 
greenhouses that harmonize with their sur- due to the height of the eaves, which per- Trouble from leaky faucets or valves is largely 
Full particulars of LUTTON Greenhouses ‘upon request. avoided. Bathroom fixtures, piping, boilers, 
WM. H. LUTTON CO etc., are protected from discoloration and ac- 
” 7 e a | ° 
° ° . 10Ns. 
Main Office & Factory, 272-278 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. cumulations 
Show Room, 3rd Floor, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
Western Office, 710 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





sccceamuanetas Loomis-Manning Filters 


SUN PARLORS CONSERVATORIES COLD FRAMES 


afford the maximum of such protection because they are 
scientifically designed to keep in excellent working or- 
der and are made in a substantial, durable manner. They 
require no expert care, 


These filters can be readily installed without confusion in new 
or old houses or buildings. The parts can be taken through 
an ordinary doorway. They cause no appreciable reduction in 
the flow of water or in pressure, and are suited for use with any 
kind of water supply system—either city or country. They 
are made in several sizes and types to meet any water conditions. 


> 





Hot Water Discoloration Eliminated 











ela : Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Company 


who creates or cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, | 
I to solve the problem of the feeding of tl 


Lt problem of | _of the nations."'—President Wilson. | Est. 1880 1445 So. 37th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
! BUILD AN ALL-YEAR GLASS GARDEN NOW 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES © 


Mechanical Perfection Insures 
Permanent Attractiveness 


OR twenty-five years Anchor Post 

Fences and Gates have been noted for 
that perfection in design and material that 
stamps an article “superior quality.” 


That there is real 
economy in purchas- 
ing of a manufactur- 
er who rigidly main- 
tains the highest 
standards of quality 
in his product, is 
demonstrated by the 
thousands of Anchor 
Post Fence installa- 





Iron Railings and Gates 


tions which, after 
years of service, 
show no evidence of 
deterioration. 


We build Standard 
and Special Wire 
Woven Wire Lawn Fences and Iron Fences to 
meet every conceiv- 
able requirement and 
will gladly study 
your particular 
fence problem and 
submit designs and 
estimates. 








Fences for Suburban Homes 


CATALOGS 
Our Catalogs describing Lawn and Garden Fences, 
Tennis Fences, lron hailings and Gates, Farm 
Fences, Poultry, Dog and Special Enclosures will 
be found very helpful. Ask for the one you require. 


Anchor Post Iron Works | 


11 Cortlandt Street, (13th floor) | 


! NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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where it is an object to save floor 
space and avoid the plunger type, the 
rotary pump may be used. The 
working principie of this pump is that 
of a revolving piston, which gathers 
up the fluid and ejects it at a central 
discharge. It is light, simple and 
compact as well as easy to operate. 
It may be driven by belt, wheel gear- 
ing and direct connection with an 
electric motor or other power plant. 


As TO MECHANICAL PowER 


Taking up forms of mechanical 
power, the first is that obtainable 
from the windmill. The idea is an 
old one and has been commercialized 
so as to be quite common. It should 
be used only in such places as are 
sure of considerable wind; otherwise 
it is practically useless. It is hardly 
worth while, in ordinary cases, to 
consider the problem from the point 
of view of the picturesque examples 
of Europe. While excellent as mere 
designs, their adaptation to modern 
practical uses involves more expense 
than the tinkering over of the mod- 
ern article. However, there is noth- 
ing to be said against the old shapes, 
provided one’s wallet is fat enough 
to finance the problem. Much has 
been done in this way that is ex- 
cellent in many ways. 

The modern windmill adjusts it- 
self to a change of wind without any 
help from the outside. As an artistic 
problem, the light steel frame is but 
that of the accentuated storage tank, 
and its simplest treatment lies in en- 
closing the frame in wood, with per- 
haps a platform at the top, from 
which one may get at the machine to 
repair it. But there is one caution 
regarding the windmill, for locations 
where the sweep of the wind is vio- 
lent: the ordinary type has a sad 
habit of going to pieces in a high 
wird, and a safer, though heavier, 
article is that in which the sails col- 
lapse automatically and become non- 
working under dangerously severe 
wind conditions. 

It is altogether probable that, for 
ordinary use, the electric motor, if 
electricity be handy, is as good as any 
power that may be had. Its han- 
dling is surely simplicity itself, and 
clean above all things. As such it 
should be excellent for use in the cel- 
lar, or any location under the general 
roof of the house. 

When one is familiar with the 
workings of the gasoline engine, it 
is the natural power for the home 
pumping plant. A good motor should 
be simple, with its working parts ex- 
posed and easily accessible. As the 
horizontal type is more rigid on its 
base, such advantage should be con- 
sidered when comparing it with cer 
tain qualities of the upright type. It 
is always best to choose a motor of 
greater power than is really neces- 
sary, so that the engine may not be 
subject to damage of parts in the 
running of it to its full capacity. 
Gas and exhaust pipes should be as 
short as possible and all bends made 
sweeping rather than short. As it is 
almost certain that some unexploded 
gas will escape, and as such gas is 
bound to ignite, sooner or later, it is 
safer to have the exhaust pipe strong 
enough to bear a pressure of seventy- 
five pounds per square inch. And 
that the noise from the exhaust may 
not become a nuisance, muffle the 
pipe in some thoroughly effective 
and accepted way. 

The foundation for the engine 
might well be somewhat heavier than 
that called for by the drawings fur- 
nished by the maker. A good con- 
crete bottom, tied in with scraps of 
wire and old iron, will form a solid 
mass in which to bed the anchor 


bolts. And as cement deteriorates 
under the action of oil, a top-plate 
of iron or flagging is to be preterred. 

It may well be remembered that 
wherever an engine of any sort is 
to be run, dust is a nuisance. Hence, 
a concrete floor with its constant 
wearing away is not advisable. An 
excellent arrangement consists of 2” 
x 3” strips laid in a concrete base 
and propertly anchored, with flooring 
nailed to them. 

Do not use a metal ceiling in your 
engine house else moisture will con 
dense and drop upon the engine. 
Allow ample space about your ma 
chinery (at least 3’), and also ample 
lighting space. Keep your gas tank 
outside the house—for safety. In- 
stall a vent at thé highest point in 
your engine room, so that all light 
gases may have a chance to escape. 

Gasoline, being easy of volatiliza- 
tion, involves some danger. For this 
reason, some might prefer the oil 
engine, which is extremely simple and 
easy to handle and care for. 

The hot air engine is an old and 
simple contrivance, and in a problem 
calling for low power might well be 
considered. It takes up but little 
room and owing to its simplicity can 
be run with but little knowledge of 
machinery. It answers many a prob- 
lem of the cheaper and simpler sort. 

Apvother system that has found 
favor with many is that of com- 
pressed air. There are several varia- 
tions of it, but the main idea is that 
air and water together are forced 
into a good sized metal tank, which 
is, of course, airtight. The pressure 
of the air upon the fluid raises it to 
the level required. This system is 
commonly and better used either near 
or in the house cellar, drawing on a 
supply close at hand. The tank may 
even be buried in the ground, which 
is but one of several methods of han- 
dling it. With a hot air or electric 
motor, the system can be success- 
fully operated by a woman. 


ACCESSORIES AND INCIDENTALS 


The treatment of the pump-house 
as an artistic feature is of course 
limited by the practical conditions. 
But to one who knows pumps and 
their temperamental fits of sulks 
(almost human) the building of a 
good bench just outside the door may 
not be found out of place. But what- 
ever the design, the house should be 
made unburnable, on the inside at 
least. Besides this, a chemical fire- 
extinguisher is a comforting thing 
to look at, even if it is never used 
except as an ornament. 

Finally, a word regarding pipes: 
The common conduit is of galvanized 
iron, and the size may range from 
14%” to 2”. It is said to have a life 
of some fifteen years under ground 
—long enough for it to lie without 
overhauling. In its laying, it should 
contain no bags or hollows, and 
should be well below the danger of 
the frost. Its course should be 
marked by stone or cement piers, 
that it may be easily located for re- 
pairs, and it should be thoroughly 
tested for leakage before the trench 
is filled in. There should be a suffi- 
cient pit at either end of this conduit, 
next the reservoir and dwelling house, 
respectively, for installing good and 
substantial shut-offs. The form of 
the lower shut-off should allow the 
main pipe as well as the house upright 
to drain clear of water, should this 
be necessary. As a precaution against 
winter freezing in these pits, it would 
be well to cover the bottom with dry 
leaves, above which are a couple of 
bags of sacking filled with stable 
dressing 
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MB ettyakinishes are 
Best for the Kitchen too.’’ 


You can point with pride to any room There is a dependable Berry Brothers’ 
finished with Berry Broth rs’ varnishes product for every finishing need. Liquid 
or enamels. Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry En 

amels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes, and 
From kitchen to gue st room these cele L uxeberry Wal! Finishes are but a few 
brated fin jah es npart an enduring of the many Berry brands that home 
beauty that may be varie . to harmonize owners, architects and decorators have 
with any desired scheme of "deco ration preferred for more than half a century. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors showing artistic schemes of decorating and wood 
finishing It contains information of great value to every home builder, present and prospective. 


re we RRY BROTHER 


eonrona 


rid:s Largest Varnish Makers 


Established 1858 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the world. 


Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal 









What We Have Done For Others— 
We Can Do For You 


During the fifty years we have been building greenhouses, 
it has been our privilege to construct Moninger conserva- 
tories on many of the most beautiful country estates in 
America. And we are very proud to be able to say that in 
every instance, we have been able to completely satisfy the 
owner’s demand for the best work and service obtainable. 


No matter if the greenhouse you are contemplating is large or 
mall, you will find us equally anxious to make your greenhouse 
a source of lasting pleasure. If you will write us of your wishes, 
we will be glad to submit sketches and estimates without charge, 

and to send you our booklet which is full of interesting informa- 
tion on indoor gardening. 


UOCUUUCERO OE EROUDEDEEDEDEREOEETEUOEE DED EUCUEOOEUOOUCDEO ODE EOUUEEE DRO OEEOPEOOEOEND Tn 


JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
911 Blackhawk St. 811 Marbridge Bldg. 
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Is Your 
Laundry 
Equipment 
Satisfactory ? 






If you could see the 
DAYLIGHT WASH- 
ING MACHINE in 
operation, you would 
know why we claim for 
it SUPERIORITY 
over all other machines. 
It PUMPS AIR and 
WATER, through the 
clothes, by FORCE 
and SUCTION, not 
only cleaning and purifying in the best sanitary 
way, but giving a renewed WHITENESS not 
obtainable by any other method. 


It does this with LESS ENERGY, LESS 
DRUDGERY and without the disagreeable noise 
and clatter, common to other machines. 


The E-! Daylight Washing Machine, 
Swinging Power Wringer. 


A handsome, sturdy, complete machine. All parts correctly 
machined. All metal parts GALVANIZED, with NICKEL 
PLATED CONTROL LEVERS. 

Complete information on request to Dep’t H. 
PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Southern Pine In the Finer Homes SS 


: ; ; ; { 
More and more, builders of the finer homes in this country are 


showing their appreciation of Southern Yellow Pine for interior finish 
and trim. Even when its exceptionally low cost is given no consideration, 
its natural beauty of grain, its fine texture, and the pleasing manner in 
which it takes stains, paints and enamels, "make it the first choice of 


a 
constantly increasing number of the most discrimi 


nating It is 


A Wood of Striking Character 


eaiched in its natural color; and because of its light tint, there is no 
shade or tone that cannot be obt: uined with the use if stains or p 


You can see in most cities and towns samples of aectiiin Yellow come 

house trim finished In all the latest effects. A list of such exhibits 

will be sent you on request; and we will mail you, gratis, a bouxlet 

handsomely illustrated with color plates, giving complete directions for 
finishing Southern Yellow Pine. 


Southern Pine Association 





5054 interstate Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 
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Alnwick Bedspreads 


Beautiful creamy white bedspreads with elaborate 


hand, and finished 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 
57 Market St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alnwick Bedspreads are an investment, for they last alifetime. 
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FLINT & HORNER’S SUMMER 
FURNITURE 


For Country Homes. possesses that inimitable 
refinement and elegance of detail synonymous 
with “Flint Quality — 


is designed for the homes of all, however simple 


and “Horner Service. and 


or luxurious the appointments. 


Particularly beautiful among the many exclusive 
designs in Enameled and Light Woods which we 
have on view, are exquisite pieces, hand-painted 
in reproduction of Adam and Sheraton designs, 


also Chinese and Japanese Lacquer. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 


DRAPERIES 


FLINT &@ HORNER CO., INc. 
90.26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Sword-Guards of 


(Continued fro 


damascening in gold and silver on 
iron. The second Kanéiyé encrusted 
his sword-guards with copper orna- 
ment and Hirata Donin introduced 
the use of translucent enamels. The 
pierced work of Kinai of Echizen 
is supreme in its elegance of form. 
New Scuooits or TsuBa 

The close of the 17th Century gave 
rise to three schools of tsuba deco- 
ration—the Nara School, revolting 
against the academic style of the 
Goto, the Yokoya School and the 
Omori School. In the work of the 
masters of all three of these schools, 
the Gotd influence may still be traced, 
even though such metal-workers as 
the Nara tried to get away from it. 

The School of Ishiguro (Yédo) of 
the early part of the 19th Century 
came to be famous for its flat in- 
cised work, introducing colored sur- 
Kano Natsuo may be men- 
tioned as the last tswha maker of dis- 
tinction. The tsuba of the period be- 
tween 1840 and 1870 were very elabo- 
rately decorated, and obviously could 
never have been used for their pro- 
fessed purpose However, the col- 
lector will wish to acquire specimens 
of them, if only as.examples of the 
marvelous handicraft of the Japanese 
metal-workers. 


faces 


Cottectors’ HInts 

Nearly all of the imitations of 
genuine old tsuba can be detected by 
holding the guard on one’s finger-tip 
and striking it sharply with another 


House & Garden 


A sword-guard in 


the manner of Mio- 
chin Nobuiyé, a 16th 
Century metal. 


worker of renown 


Feudal Japan 


n page 25) 


piece of metal. The genuine tsuba 
will emit a bell-like sound, the cast 
imitation a dull one. 

A perfect patina is always to be 
sought for ina tsuba. The following 
particulars are quoted by Huish from 
Professor Roberts-Austen: “Analy- 
ses show that the former (shakudo, 
one of the principal alloys) usually 


consists of 95% copper, 144%—4% 
gold, 1%—2'2% silver, and traces of 
lead, iron and arsenic. The latter 


(shibuicht, another important alloy) 
contains from 50% to 67% of cop- 
per, from 30% to 50% of silver, with 
traces of gold and iron. The deriva- 
tion of the name shibuichi is ‘one- 
fourth,’ which is clearly incorrect. 
The precious metals are sacrificed in 
order to produce certain results; in 
the case of shakudo, the gold enab- 
ling the metal to receive a rich pur- 
ple coat, or patina, as it is called, 
when subjected to certain pickling 
solutions; in that of shibuichi, the 
alloy forcing the metal to assume a 
beautiful silver-gray tint under the 
same process. It is one or other of 
these influences which gives the 
patina to all Japanese metals, and it 
is understood by their craftsmen in 
a way which no other has yet arrived 
at. A worn-out patina will often re- 
assert itself by the aid of much 
handling, the moisture of the skin 
being all that is required. This shows 
the acuteness of the producer in 
forming his alloy so that the forma- 
tion of the-patina should be assisted 
by a treatment which an article in 


everyday use is sure to obtain.” 


(Continued on page 64) 





ristic A 19th 


Cen- 


| characte 
tsuba of 18th 
tury design 


The 





in early 18th 
tury tsuba of 
duck design 


Cen- 


wild 


Century A 
damascened tsuba of 
wild pinks on 


very early tsuba 
below shows scarcely 
any decoration 





silver tsuba by 
Tomoyoski. Early 


black 19th Century 


From the middle 18th 
Century, a tsuba with 
monkey design 
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Fencing 
| the home grounds 
“g b A As you can see from the illustration, 
‘Ex CcELSIOR 
B54 She Oe 2 5497 93 2 

FENCE 


be is quite sturdy, yet graceful and pleasing in design. 


o~ It has wonderful rigidity and strength because of the 
is overlapped loops, interlaced wires and the Excelsior 
. patented steel clamps which hold vertical and horizontal 1 | 
wires firmly together. AFTER being made it is dip- 
galvanized, which not only makes it rust proof and long 
lasting, but firmly binds the whole together. 


Send for catalog C and you will have complete and 
interesting information. 


Ask your hardware dealer for EXCELSIOR garden 
necessities, such as 


Rust Proof Tree Guards, Tennis Rail- 
ings, Gates, Bed Guards, Trellises, etc. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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This Book Sol | | 
| y | 
is Book Solves | | | 
' ba > ‘ Er] 
Your Garbage Problem | Havin 
| t: ; t 
Z mi 
It describes how Homes, Apart- | 
ments, Institutions, etc., are kept | 
clean and free from all germ-_ | 
| breeding, unsanitary, unsightly ' ee ee 
| garbage and refuse, at cost of ; The Invisible t 
~ : . | GarbageMan i 
| garbage container renewals, by i 








Destroys by burning artificial, natural or gas- 
olene gas, waste accumulations of every 
description. Odorless, inexpensive, compact, 
always ready. A type for every purpose. | 
WY | Free copy of “The Invisible Garbage 

Man” sent anywhere. Write for it. | 

7 
E. C. STEARNS & CO. 

110 Oneida Street | 











Syracuse, N. Y. 














The Shell of a Themen’ Une 


Convenient and attractive in appearance, this newly-in- 
vented portable shelf solves a multitude of problems for the 
housewife. The illustration suggests its use in the library 
or reading room-—it is just as helpful in other parts of the 
house, on porches—everywhere. Once tried, it will be found 


A House and Garden Necessity 
Hangs on a common nail anywhere, folds when not in 
use Made of sheet steel, enameled in various colors. 
Weighs 8 ounces, supports weight of 20 pounds. Size 7} 
inches square In demand for all sorts of uses by all 
classes of people, the world over 
Tinished for outdoor use in green, brown or black, 40 












cents each, $4.00 a dozen 

DeLuxe finish for interior use in white, light green, light 
pink, light blue, dark green, French gray, tan, gilt, green- 
gilt or aluminum, 50 cents each, $5.00 a dozen. 

Send for booklet 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO., 259-C Fifth Ave., New York 


Patent applied for 
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Bobbink & Atkins 








| ROSES 

| ENGLISH IVY 

| FLOWERING SHRUBS 

| HARDY OLD FASHION FLOWERS | 

| OUR GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 

| JAPANESE MAPLES & WISTARIAS 

EVERGREENS & CONIFERS 

HYDRANGEAS IN TUBS | 

RHODODENDRONS 
and 150 other specialties | 








500 acres of Nursery. Half a Million feet under glass. 
Visit our Nurseries, only.8 miles from New York, or 
write for our complete illustrated catalogue. | 


| Rutherford, New Jersey 
| __| 








TOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 








Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 


waves. One mower may beclimbing a knoll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


any three ordinary horse- 
drawn mowers with three 
horses and three men. (We 
guarantee this. ) 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, the 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow 
more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Does not smash the grass to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in springtime, nor crush out 
its life between hot rollers and 
hard, hot ground in summer, 
as does the motor mower. 


Drawn by one horse, and 
operated by one man, it will 
mow more lawn in a day than 


The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 


the Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, Dec. 19th 1916 
Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 17 CENTRAL AVENUE 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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HANDE 
QINps 


y THE spirit of the surnmer boudow 


reflected in th s Handel | amp. 





with its light, delicate draperies is ! 
The charming floral design makes it an 


attractive gift for the June bride or the girl graduate. Handel Lamps, 


created by expert craftsmen from exclusive designs, are noted for their 


individuality 
Ask your dealer to show you Lamp No. 6483 or write for illustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, 390 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn, 
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RITA NOR EA “ = 


HIP-O-WILL-O, 


of originality, for every purpose, city or 


the willow furniture 


country home. 


May we send you our large illustrated catalogue and price list ? 
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Sword-Guards 


of 


House & Garden 


Feudal Japan 


(Continued from page 62) 


One of the most important styles 
of ornamenting metal is Zogan, a 
which includes damascening 
and is sub-divided into: Honzogan 
work where an undercutting retains 
the hammered-in inlay (if flush with 
the surface, this is called Hirasogan, 
and if it is im relief, Takazogan) : 


pro ess 


and Nunomesogan work which de- 
rives its name from surface grow- 
ing, incised to represent linen mesh 


Che second style of ornamental work- 
ing is included under the names 
Kebori and Katakiri. With Kebori 
work the lines are finely cut, and the 


word designating this class of work 
signifies “hair lines engraved.” Kata- 
kirt work produces engraved lines 


varying in depth to produce the effect 


The Best W 


of painting. The Japanese hold this 
style in high favor. The third style 
of ornamental metal-work is Niku- 
bori; work in this style is carved in 
relief, low relief being distinguished 
by the name, Usunikubori, and high 


relief, Takabori. The final style is 
Uchidashi. This is metal-work ré- 
poussé, and is often to be found in 


combination with Nikubori. 

The subject of Japanese metal- 
work must ever prove one of fasci- 
nation to the student or collector, 
and even a very small collection of 
tsuba will serve to cover the general 
field of representative styles. Like so 
many other articles of collection ap- 
peal, they combine the two interests 
of former utility and present beauty. 


hite Flowers 


(Continued from page 33) 


and as man’s migrations over them; 
but it is beautiful wherever you find 
it, and there will never be discovered 
anything in garden design to take its 
place satisfactorily. 

Therefore, | say, simplicity is one 
of the easiest things in the world to 
accomplish. It all lies in banishing 
the idea of being original, and in ac- 
cepting that which is good and proven 
good by long-time usage. In other 
words, when in doubt, play up 
straight lines, walks that go some- 
where, and borders to them. 

Planting combinations that shall be 
picturesque are innumerable. | have 
prepared a tabulated list of the white 
flowers that are at the head of their 
section of the floral world, dividing 
them into the two classes of vertical 
and horizontal; in each class, into tall 
and low growing. In the composition 
of a landscape, the artist chooses hor- 
izontal or vertical to be his leading 
motif, using the other only as an ad- 
junct to this and for emphasis where 
emphasis is needed. Do the same 
thing in garden composition; choose 
the one or the other to dominate, and 
introduce the other for variation. 
Usually it will be the horizontal—the 
broad and sweeping mass—that will 
dominate; while the vertical will fur- 
nish the exclamation points, the ac- 
tive principal—the watchful aspect. 

Twetve Goop Sorts 

As to the flowers themselves, if | 
could have only a few white flowers, 
1 would choose first, the foxglove; 
second, the giant marshmallow ; third, 
the white Iceland poppy; fourth, the 
white Japanese bell-flowers (/Platy- 
codon); fifth, Physostegia alba, the 
dragon's head; sixth, “Fair 
Maids of France” (Ranunculus aconi- 
tifolius fi. pl.) ; seventh, the knot-weed 
(Polygonum compactum) ; eighth, the 
meadow sweet; ninth, the white 
Stokes’ aster, and tenth, the “snow 
queen” (/ris Sibirica). Then I might 
add a Speciosum album lily and some 
flowering spurge, which 1s Euphor- 
hia corollata. With this even dozen, 
flowers all summer and a composition 
to delight the eye of the most exact- 
ing would be assured—providing, of 
course, they were well arranged 

What constitutes good arrangement, 
given these twelve to work with? 

Let us take the first three—I have 
named them in the order of their 
merit—for a beginning, with the hor- 
izontal motif to dominate. Foxgloves 
are vertical. The other two are not, 
save as the height of the marshmal- 
low brings its great well 
above the ground. The poppy will 
furnish a decidedly horizontal ef- 
fect, if thickly massed. I would have 
a great many of the poppies, a clump 


false 


blossoms 


of the marshmallow at one side of 
their mass, and a guard of foxgloves 
perhaps a third of the distance along 
from the marshmallows and back of 
the poppy field. I would not put the 
foxgloves at one end of the mass of 
poppies, and the marshmallows at the 
other; that would not be good com- 
position, even though the lines were 
distinctly vertical in the one and glob- 
ular, or all-over, in the other. Plan 
to rise at one side of such a group; 
never at both sides, nor in the middle. 

Adjoining the poppy field, knot- 
weed would look well, with its light 
and foaming effect; not a great deal 
of it, but a broad clump. Then should 
come a good big mass of the Jap- 
anese bell-flower, with the Stokes’ 
aster before it and running on past 
it, and all over the width of the 
border for a bit. After this a goodly 
clump of the white Siberian iris; 
next Physostegia, with “Fair Maids 
of France” in front of it—a lot of 
both, but more of the second than 
of the first, so that there would be 
space for a few more foxgloves be- 
fore the end of their mass is reached. 
A great number of the lilies could 
come next, filling the entire space at 
first, but gradually running toward 
the back of it, to make room for a 
clump of meadow-sweet; more 
marshmallows next the lilies at the 
back, and a mass of Euphorbia be- 
fore them and extending beyond to 
the end of the space—and there are 
the twelve! I am assuming the 
planting space to be a 3’ or 4° bor- 
der, extending along a walk and to 
be seen from the walk side only. If 
it were to be seen from both sides, it 
would only be necessary to carry the 
planting of the foreground around 
and make it the foreground on the 
opposite side as well. 


Grow1nGc Hasits 


All of these 
grown—and perennial, except the 
foxgloves, which are biennial. As 
these reseed themselves, however, it 
is not always necessary to provide 
seedlings each year, though I find 
it more satisfactory to do so usually 
for the reason that the seedlings sel- 
dom come up just where you want 
them to be. Moreover, they are liable 
to be choked off by the plants of the 
previous generation. 

Instead of planting seed each year, 
you may simply take up as many of 
the seedlings that have sprung up 
around the parent plants as you are 
going to want, set them out where 
they can grow all their first summer 
undisturbed, then shift them to their 
proper places in the autumn or early 
in the next spring 

(Continued on page 66) 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 





Well Worth Careful Consideration 


S soon as you light a fire in a Kelsey, you at once 
start getting heat. No waiting for water to circu 
late or steam to generate. 


In the early, frosty days of Fall and the late, bit-dampish 


ones of Spring; you can with surprisingly little fuel and 
attention, keep your entire house an even, delightful, 
¥ 
a 


a 
N Kelsey — Weates, opsitom BRA. ae Milton 
At Least Two of its Advantages 


healthful temperature. 





Compare such an ideal condition with homes you know 
of, where the fire is started as late as possible, and allowed 
to go out as correspondingly early. 

What is there so essential to the health and happiness 
of your home, as the comforts of a dependable heat? Not 
only dependable, but healthful. 

In order to be healthful, it must heat with freshly heated, 
fresh air. It must ventilate while it heats. The Kelsey does. 

The Kelsey is a fresh air heat. It’s a moist air heat. 
It’s an agreeably delightful heat. It’s an economical heat. 
Costs no more, but does more, than radiator heats. Send 


for booklet. 


New York Chicago 


= a H F. Ke RK Ss oa | 2767-K — Avenue 
R 


Bos 
5-K Builder’ 5- . " 
' Space 95-K Builder's Exch WARM AIR GEDERATO 405-K Pest Ofbee Sq Bldg 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y.- 











CRANE VALVES 


in the home 





Architects, Postle and Fisher, Chicago, Il. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence of Geo. H. Rempe of Oak Park, IIl., is of the 
pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. (See detail more cle:z arly shown 
in border of this advt.) The Tile Roof has not only added to the character 
and beauty of the building, but provided a shelter that is proof against all 
weather changes and absolutely fire-proof. Will require no paint, stain or 
repairs to preserve its beauty and last forever—proof against time. 

Consult with your architect regarding the matter and write for our iliustrated 
booklet, ‘“The Roof Beautiful,"’ printed in colors. It contains views of many 
beautiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles. and is sent free upon request 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


General Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Building __ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Yale—the mark 
of identification 


The name Yale is put on Yale build- 
ers’ locks and hardware for two pur- 
poses: 

To protect the buyer—a visible guar- 
antee that the product is going to give 
him the enduring satisfactory service he 
associates with Yale reputation. 

As the maker’s assurance that behind the 
product stand the resources of the Yale 
organization—resources that find concrete 
expression in the quality of the materials, 
the character of the workmanship and the 
correctness of the design. 

































Look for the name “Yale” on night 

latches, padlocks, door-closers, build- 

ers’ hardware and chain blocks. It 
is your guarantee. 













For Sale by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street - - New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE 
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Fountains 











Whether for the 
open lawn or shady 
nook, Mott Fountains 
blend in charmingly 
with their surround 
ings. 
















Let us help you se 
lect the fountain that 
will meet your partic- 
ular needs. 


We issue separate catalogs 
of Display Fountains, Drink 
ing Fountains, Bird Foun 
tains, Electroliers, Vases, 
Grilles and Gateways, Settees 
and Chairs, Statuary, Aqua 
riums, Tree Guards, Sanitary 
Fittings for stables and cow 
barns. 





Address Ornamental Department : 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. and 17th Street, New York 
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A ) tiful than a stucco house. 


tiful exterior finish can be 


Make Your Stucco House 
Waterproof and Non-Staining 


“€ There is probably no type of home more beau- 
And now this beau- 
made absolutely 
damp-proof, waterproof and non-staining with 


> ‘ 
' 7) . " . > 
| EDUS ATERPROOFIN 
- : PASTE avo POWDER 
Medusa not a paint r surface mixture, but an in- 
eo — 
tegral waterproofing material that becomes an insepara 
ble part of the Portland Cement without affecting its 
: strengt setting of lor 
, It absolutely prevents efflorescence, the common cause 
' of discoloration and staining in both gray and white 
cement It akes the beauty of your stucco permanent 
- A whether ap ed t netal atl hollow tile, brick, con- 
' | crete block or monolithic concrete construction 
' a Medusa Waterproofing furnished n both paste and 
K ' powder for It nexper e and can be used by in- 
" experienced wotumer W « an al furnish Medusa 
J , Gray Cement and Med » White Cement Waterproofed 
This material peed the ame as any good Portland 
Cement 
We also manufacture Medusa White Cement, the 
original non tainin pure white cement This material 
ie « ecially we adapted for the most beautiful ex 
terior and nterior decorations in olumns, steps, rail 
ings, balustrades, pergola fountain concrete garden 
furniture, et 
Whether you contemplate building immediately or not, 
learn about these artist ind economical building mate- 
riala wm Write for free ustrated booklets Medusa 
Waterproofing” and the Medusa Waterproofed White 
Cement 














THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
{/ Dept. D., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The 


The mars! (Hibiscus mos- 


imallows 


heutos), giant form, will grow pra 
tically everywhere, though they are 

iginally dwellers in swampy or 
marshy places. If the extremely large 
giant torm is not wanted—they reach 
1 height sometimes of & and the 

wers are a large asa p! ite select 
the ordinary “crimson eye” variety, 
which has lovely pure white flowers 
with a crimson spot in the center 
Set at a distance, their effect is 
practically all white, so they can be 
properly included here 

Seven Goop SPECIES 

The white Iceland poppy grows 
close to the ground, but its flower 
stems are about 1’ high; thus the 
delicate blossoms are lifted well up, 
where their beauty counts to the full- 
est degree. If it were not for the 
fact that the foliage of the Oriental 
poppy dies down after the plants 
have flowered, leaving a bare space 
of ground until it starts its fresh 
growth late in the summer, I should 
include the new white form of this 
in my list of indispensables But 
this habit makes it undesirable for a 


that must be on view 


season 


garden be rder 
throughout the 


Knot-weed grows anywhere, and 
without any special culture; the Jap- 
anse bell-flower is very like the 


campanulas, but happily 1s truly pe- 


rennial instead of being a_ biennial. 
It blossoms in midsummer usually, 
grows from 2’ to 30” high, and is 
perfectly hardy if well mulched in 
the tall with litter 

Stokes’ aster (Stokesia cyanus 


alba) 1s one ot the lovliest of native 


plants As its name implies, it re- 
sembles the corntlower ; and its color, 
in the type, is lavender-blue. Be 
sure to specify alba, therefore, if 
ordering the white form. Its height 
is usually about 18”, and it will grow 


anywhere in a sunny place 

The false dragon’s head I have 
never seen where I did not put it 
myself, save in one garden—and there 
they did not know what it was. Why 
it is not used more frequently I can- 
not imagine, for it is a_ beautiful 
midsummer perennial, always a 


highly desirable thing to have. Typi- 
cally it is pink, but the white form 
is very lovely. It is of simplest cul- 
ture So, too, are the Fair Maids 


of France, which grow about 2’ high, 


and bloom in May and June. These, 
by the way, are one of the truly old- 
fashioned fl they were highly 
prized in the flower gardens of two 
hundred years ago. 

Speciosum lilies like shade over the 
at their but planted in 
they will provide this for 
themselves. The flowering spurge 
another easy-to-grow, midsummer 
flowering perennial, very showy and 
airy and decorative 


owers; 


ground 
a mass 


roots, 


is 


Do Not Omit THE Wuite ANNUALS 


In addition to the permanent flow- 
may annuals 
freely with good effect I do not be- 
lieve in confining one’s garden entirely 
to either the one or the other. Peren 
nials and annuals should used in 
proper combination, for best results; 
for there are almost sure to be gaps 
in the procession of bloom, if peren- 
nials alone are relied upon, while on 
the other hand, annuals cannot sup- 
ply the earlier months. Moreover, 
there are so many flowers that we 
cannot do without in both sections 
that this would be a sufficient reason 
for combining them 

The lists include annuals as well as 
perennials. Their character of growth 
is, of course, divisible into the two 


ers, one alwavs use 


be 


Best White 


House & Garden 


Flow cre 


ntinued from page 6A) 


horizontal and vertical—quite 

l 
same as the perennial things are 
divided. 


classes 
the 


Wutte Flowers, CLAssiriep Accorp- 


ING TO Line EFrFects 


Vertical 
Tall 


, . 1 ea 
irtemisia iacttifiora, 
of September. 
Istilbe grandis, 5°. June and July. 
Bocconia cordata, 6’ to &. July 
and August 
Campanula 
ty > - > 
Moerheimi; 2 


persicifolia, gigantea 


2’. May and June 


Cimicifuga simplex, 2’ to J. Sept. 
and Oct. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, 4+’ to 6’. July 
and August. 

Dictamnus fraxinella, 2 June 
and July. 

Delphinium Chinense, album, 2’ to 


3. July. 

Digitalis gloxineflora, alba, 2’ to 
3’. June. 

Hollyhock, double white, 6’ to 8 
June. 


Lupinus polyphyllus, albus, 3’. May 
and June. 

Physostegia UVirginica, alba, 4. 
July and August 

l’eronica Virginica, 3 to 4. July 


and August. 


Lox Growmg 


Antharicum liliastrum giganteum, 
2’... May 


Campanula 
June and July. 


persictfolia, 


alba, 2’. 


Chelone glabra, alba, 2’. Aug. and 
Sept. 
Heuchera virginal, 2’. July and 
Aug 
Lysimachia clethroides, 2’. July to 
»ept. 
Horizontal 
(True horizontal, or broad and 
spreading. ) 
Tall 
= 


Funkia subcordata 
to3’. Aug. and Sept. 

Hibiscus Moscheutos 
Eve), 5’. July and on. 

Iris Siberica (Snow 
June. 

Iris Florentina, alba, 2’ to 3’. 

Lilium speciosum, album, J. 
ust. 

Papaver orientale (Perry's White), 
3’. May and June. 

Platycodon grandiflorum, 


grandiflora, 2 
(Crimson 


Queen) 3%’, 


May. 
Aug- 


album 


2%’. July and Aug. 

Polygonatum giganteum, 3’. May 
and June. 

Polygonum cuspidatum, 5’. Sept 


Anemone Japonica, alba, 2’ to 3’. 
\ugust on. 

Anemone Japonica Whirlwind. 
Same as above, semi-double. 


Low Growing 


Anthemis tinctoria, alba, 15”. All 
summer. 

Achillea ptarmica, fl. pl., 2’. June 
and on 

Aquilegia chrysantha, alba, 2’. May. 


” 


Aqutlegia flabellata nana, alba, 8 
May. 

lster ptarmicoides, 12”. 
August. 

Campanula Carpatica, alba, 8 
June to October. 

Centaurca montana, 
to Sept. 

Chrysanthemum 


July and 
alba, 2’. July 


fi. 


leucanthemum 


pl, 15”. June, July and on 
Dianthus deltoides, alba. Creeping 
June and July. 
Iberis sempervirens. Creeping— 
May. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ATER LILIES 


Mees largest and 
finest collection in 


America, embracing 
the best Hardy and 
lender varieties of 


Nympheas, including 
Day- and Night- 
blooming kinds, also Victoria Regia, the Royal Water 
Lily in several sizes. Nelumbiums, in strong pot-plants 
(or dormant until June 15). 

These are fully de scribed in Dreer's Garden Book for 1917, 
together with cultur il instructions on the growing of Water 
Lilies. The best Catalogue published, containing 288 pages, 
four color and four duotone plates, hundreds of photographic 
reproductions, and offers the best of everything in Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

Mailed free if you mention this publication 

We offer free to our patrons the 

devising plans for ponds and 






adv ice of 
selecting varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


our experts in 
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Tooker & Marsh. Architects. N.Y. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘Whitewash-White’”’ 


Old Virginia White has real distinction It is a softer but brighter white 
than paint, and its texture is essentially different. It is as handsome as new 
! h a s lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine old 
Colonial effect and when combined with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


n the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and distinguished that your 
e€ is sure t represent the latest and best in exterior decoration 
ca get Cabot's Stains all over the country Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St. -, San Francisco | 
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SHARONWARE BIRD BATHS 


MADE BY CARDIAC CONVALESCENTS 


aoe ia pie THE SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, home of Sharon- 
<<... . - eae _ ware Garden Furniture, is conducted exclusively for 
aR men suffering from chronic heart disease. Here under 
‘ constant medical surveillance they learn a trade suited 
to their condition and to become self-supporting. 
Industrial Committee: Mrs. W. H. Truesdale, Chairman; 
Mrs. W. P. Hamilton, Treasurer; Mrs. W. H. Hyde, 
Secretary: Mrs. M. D. Kling, Director; Miss Janie N 
Morgan, Mrs. C. F. Neergaard, Mrs. P% 
Dr. N. G. Seymour. 


msonby Ogle, 


SHARONWARE GARDEN FURNITURE made undet 
expert supervision adds charm and distinction to any lawn 
or garden, large or small. Visit our workshop where ar¢ 
displayed bird baths, fountains, sundials, benches, flower 
boxes, gazing globes, vases, jardinieres, etc 
Tripod Bird Bath, height 
bowi 24 inches. Price (F. O 
Send for ill 
SH panei WARE WORKSHOP _ 86 Lexington Ave., New York City 


ORDER DUTCH BULBS NOW 


Until July 25th We take advance orders for the VERY CREAM 


of Darwin, Breeder and Rembrandt. 


TULIPS and best NARCISSI 


Let us send our Special List of these and also our Autumn Catalogue 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 


ustrated catalogue and annual repor 











518 Grand Ave. Deerfield, Illinois 














33 inches, ~$18. 00 














KILLS WEEDS~NOT GRASS 


renders invaluable service to every home, 
estate and club. You can have beautiful lawns 
—without paying the excessive cost of hand- 
weeding—without disfiguring the 
without injury to the grass. 


lawn 


Merely sprinkle Lawn Silicate on the weeds. 
Being a powder, it sifts past the perpendicu 
lar-growing grass and settles only on the flat 
lying weeds. ‘The chemical burns into the 
weed and is drawn down to the very root 
killing the weed permanently. 


of Lawn Silicate will cover from 
Prices f. o. b. Bound 
ripenaslen ine 


25 Ibs. 
2,000 to 4,000 sq. ft. 


Brook, N. J., 100 Ibs., 
Special Offer We will furnish you a 25-lb. bag 


on receipt of $1.50 and this coupon—sent postpaid if 
you mention your dealer’s name. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., In 


Makers or Q0IAS WEED KILLER se... ,., 


maintaining beautiful, weed-free gutters, drives, paths, tennis 
Comes in concentrated liquid form, 
to be diluted with 20 parts water. 


courts and other grounds. 
One application does for the 


season. 


(Clip along dotted line) 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., Inc 
95 Liberty Street, New York 


Enclosed is $1.50 for 25 lbs. of Lawn Silicate. 
Name 


\ddress eoeveceeses 


Dealer 
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UR modern methods applied to building enable 
you to get more house for less money, if you buy 


Bossert Houses 


UST as modern machinery has displaced slow 

old-fashioned hand labor in almost every line of 
manufacture, at a great saving in time, labor and 
money, so in a Bossert house you buy the finished prod- 
uct and save in materials and the high cost of slow hand 
labor. Bossert houses are not ready cut lumber, but 
completely built houses, built of standardized units and 
ready to erect. No painting to do, no muss and fuss. 


Here we show two houses from the many in our catalog 
One an all-year-round Dutch Colonial home, air chamber con 
struction, with two 9 x |2 bedrooms, a 9 x 18 living room, 
kite hen et 
price of Eleven 


F. O. B. Brooklyn. 


screens, lattice work and benches included in 


Hundred Dollars, exclusive of plumbing 
The other a delightful 


camp for summer use 


Either can be put up 
quickly by unskilled 
labor. 

Send 12 cents today for 
complete catalog show 
ing details of Bossert 
construction. 


LOUIS BOSSERT &SONS, Inc. 
1306 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Paul up this comp oul where the woods are green 
Five Hundred dollars 9 a omall i stmerd for health 
and conte tment Price $500 F.0O. B. Brooklyn 
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Full Fence Protection 
hie is *. tt meres | a wehards 


this year Let us 

ts and hgures about 
t) enc! , n et ¥ Fr particu 
ir requirement, 
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. | not te secure such 
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American Fence 
Construction Co. 


CHURCH 
STREET 


NEW YORK 
CITY 
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The Best 


White 





Hou Sé & Garden 


Flow ers 


(Continued from page 66) 


lheris 
flowered 
‘ris pumila, 


10” May 


Snowflake. Creeping, large- 
May and June 


hybrid Schneekuppe, 


white, 12” 


Tall 


Cosmos, extra early, 6. 
July on 

Campanula calycanthema, white, 3’. 
June to July 

Campanula medium, white 3’. June 

Cleome gigantea, alba, 342’. July 
and on 

Climbing nasturtium, 
10°. Summer to frost 

Nicotiana affinis, 2' to ¥. June on. 
Scabiosa, white, 22’. July and on. 

Sweet peas, climbing, 8’ to 10’. June 
on. King White is the finest of the 
whites 

Zinnia, giant double, 3’ 
frost 


End of 


“Pearl,” 6’ to 


June to 


Low Grow ing 

Royal, July; Os 
trich Feather, Aug.: American Vic- 
toria, Aug.-Oct King, Aug.-Oct.; 
Late Branching, Sept 


Asters, to 18” 


The Sleeping Porch 
(Continued 


is done to beautify it, and day time 
sees it hidden behind forbidding 
doors while the victims spend the 
daylight hours in the heat of closed 
rooms and steam heat, taking indul- 
gent naps upon warmed beds and 
wondering why they are such inval 
ids. They spend largely upon the 
ventilated fencing and have nothing 
but the beds and their protection. 
The floor is dull and unvarnished 

everything speaks of desolation and 
discomfort and that revolting bare- 
ness of “health-cure” unwillingly 
taken, forgetful that interest, joy, 
sunshine and beauty and the love of 
out-of-door walks, sports, gardening, 
etc., are quite as important as the 
night outdoors 

Let us dream a bit! 

Apple trees silhouette in fantastic 
shapes against the moonlit sky, the 
stars are so many and the Milky Way 
so sparkling. Crickets make their 
curious little hum above the strange 
noiseful quiet of the whole great 
world, that keeps one excitedly awake 
those first nights in the open but 
which lulls one into soothing sleep 
when the novelty has become habit 


FLoor, SHUTTERS AND FURNITURI 


We look within, turning on the 
light and become abashed by the pov 
erty of man’s invention if our porch 
be bare and merely useful. That will 
never do! So we begin with the 
floor. It shall be of tile—a wonder- 
ful variation of glaze from rich lapis 
lazuli to dull jade green. The house 
is of a delightful gray stucco with 
beam and trim of the jade color, the 
paling of our porch is jade green with 
ac¢éents of lapis-lazuli. Slipping down 
into its pierced depths like those of a 
trolley-car, or extending up to the 
roof, are shutters with tilted slats 
whose downward slant sheds snow 
and sleet or summer showers. 

Instead of iron cots we have “day- 
beds” whose head and _ foot-pieces 
have the same height and outward 
slanting curve. These are painted 
with coach paint in the jade green and 
adorned with the lapis-lazuli strip- 


dwarf, 
successive 


Ageratum, 8” Imperial 
white All summer, by 
SsOWINgS 

Alyssum, Little 
pring to autumn 

Alyssum, Tom Thumb, 4” to 6” 

Carnation, Marguerite strain, 18”. 
July on 

Centaurea 
June. 

Chysanthemum inodoratum plenis- 
simum, 2’. July on. 

lberis umbellata, 1’. 
successive sowings. 

Godetia, Duchess of 
July on. 

Matricaria Capensis, alba 
18”. All summer 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb “Pearl,” 
about 12”. July on. 

Pansy, Giant Trimardeau, 
8”. End of June on 

Petunia, Snowball, creeping. All 
summer 


Gem, _ trailing. 


imperialis, white, 20”. 


June on, by 


Albany, I’. 


plena, 


white, 


Portulaca, white, creeping. All 
summer. 
Phlox Drummondi, snow white, 


18”. End of June on. 

Verbena, mammoth white, creep- 
ing. July on 

Zinnia, large flowering white, 20”. 
Early summer on. 


By Day and Night 
om page 35) 


ing. The canvas night cover is the 
color of the stucco with a painted de- 
sign of -cornstalks, waving leaves 
that carry all the colors from the 
blue to the green with touches of the 
brighter green of the grass and trees 
outside, and here and there warm 


little spots of orange and _ russet 
where the corn silk shows. 
MAKING IT Tempest Proot 


Cushions for the railing which “go 
in when it rains” are of orange and 
blue. The chair cushions are of the 
canvas with conventional motif of 
corn leaves or ears done like mosaic 
And the chairs are painted wood like 
the bed, and so are the tables. The 
lamp is pottery with the blue glaze 
settled richly at the base. 

For day use and early evening, 
there are comfortable chairs of the 
steamer type with foot rests and 
tilted back and cushions and con- 
venient deck rugs, for those who en- 
joy a sleeping-porch enjoy a day 
porch whereon to read and sew 

One might love to witness the gath- 
ering storm or watch the tempest 
breaking without, but the sheltering 
shutters would impede the view. So, 
instead of shutters, we must have 
glass windows that can be raised 
from within the ample paling 

A Lirtte Frencn Porcu 

The French, who so well under- 
stand outdoor life, make a charming 
provision against wind and rain by 
hanging adjustable curtains on rods 
to close as shelters or open for the 
view. One sleeping porch borrowed 
this idea. Climbing upon the con- 
structive woodwork of the white 
house a heavy honeysuckle vine shed 
forth its fragrance, calling the hum- 
ming birds most of the year and keep 
ing green perennially. It gave pro- 
tection from the usual elements. In- 
side the open balustrade, a heavy 
green sail-cloth-curtain slipped along 
with ring and pulley. 

The day-beds, chairs and_ tables 


(Continued on page 70) 
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“Architect ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 
UNGLAZED URN for 
SUNROOM or GARDEN 
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HESE houses and thousands of others 

have been preserved by the Bay Stater. 
He puts a coat or two of “Bay State” on 
your house and it’s safe and sound. Rain, 
sleet, sun and all the rest have no effect onit. 


$4 


This famous coating comes in white and 
a variety of tints. It’s sure cure for worn 
walls of brick, cement or stucco. 


oii Recaracat ican nina tain elie 


e*eeen*ee 88888 













Write us. We’ll send you Booklet No. 2 
—full of photos, facts and figures. Also a 
free sample of any tint you want. 





WADSWORTH, HOWLAND @CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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Wilson’s Garden 
and 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Received highest award 
at the New York Flower 
Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, April, 1916. 

The only watering sys- 
tem that is adjustable. 
Can spray on one or both 
sides at the same time. 

Pronounced by leading 
gardeners and florists as 
the greatest watering sys 
tem on the market. 

Made with %-inch pipe, 
15 feet long, with 13 noz 
zles. Price - $20.00, 
f. o. b. Springfield, N. J. 

Send for descriptive 


circular 


Wilson Products Co : 3 Greene Ave Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 ae summer find your garden ready?. Will that 


quiet nook which stood empty last summer have 








its welcoming bench? Will your roses climb a : 
dainty French trellis or twine upon a graceful arbor? 















These are simple touches that really work wonders. 
Summer is approaching—you are already think- 


ing of vacation days at your residence up in the VAL 
mountains, the bungalow along the seashore, or ath ews 
perhaps at your country home or some club house. ARDEN-? R F] 


For health and convenience you will want good, 
pure water, lots of it, and handy at all times. This 
is now possible with a Mathews Gardencraft designers and craftsmen have anticipated 

. your needs. From Old-World gardens and half-forgotten paint- 
Myers Hydro-Pneumatic Pump ings, from Japanese originals and modern German Teaaion the 
designers have selected and adapted the choicest designs. With 
painstaking guild-spirit our benchmen have reproduced these 
designs in selected wood. The results are best told by the 72 
pages of illustrations and descriptions in the Mathews Garden 
craft Handbook This garden-lover’s suggestion book will be 
gladly mailed you on receipt of 18 cents in 
stamps. 









and pressure tank of some kind. Where electric 
current is available, the Myers Outfit shown here- 
with, is practical, simple and easy to instal, and 
with the use of an automatic switch, requires but 
little attention. Other Myers Outfits include small, 
medium and large capacity Pumps for hand, wind- 
mill, gasoline engine or motor operation. 

Don’t carry water from an outside well or cistern 


again this year—Have your own private water The Mathews Mfg. Ce., 


plant—a Myers—with running water wherever de- 

sired. If interested, ask any Myers Dealer, or Designers & Craftsmen 

write us direct for information, and late catalog. ASN ? 
, 912 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


F.E.MYERS & BRO. 


ASHLAND,OHIO--350 Orange St. 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 

























This is the Hallmark of Mathews Gardencraft It is 
a pledge of authenticity of design and of bench-work 







fashioned and joined with exacting care. 














A Permanent 
Investment 


When you buy plumbing 
ware for bath rooms and 
kitchen you expect it to retain 
its attractiveness as long as your 

house stands—and it should. 


KOHLER WARE 


alu ays of one quality y —the highest 


If you are building or planning to build 
or remodel, insure your permanent 
satisfaction by selecting KOHLER 
Bath Tubs, lavatories and Sinks. 
Your architect and builder 
know the merits of 


KOHLER omg 
Address F-6 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


. ed] 87 
Boston New ‘ rk Phils de eIphia 
Putsburch PO 
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means less dan 
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SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
, <a 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 

















HODGSON idises 


Write for a Hodgson Catalog. It points the way toa 
pleasant summer in the country or atthe shore. This 
book shows photographs, plans and . 
prices of cottages, tent houses, screen 
houses and kts of other houses. All 
made in neatly painted sections that 
ean be quickly bolted together by un- 
skilled workmen. Write now for 
catalog 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226, 116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
6 Enact 30th St., New York City 
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The Sleeping Porch 


House & Garden 


By Day and Night 


(Continued from page 68) 


reed enlivened 
Cushions and day time 
taken in at night, 

chintz with every color of the 
ower garden and sunsets and sky 
as though in replica of the view— 
which no screening impeded, for no 
mosquitoes abided there and millers 
and bats were regarded as friendly. 
Many a supper party and many a 
story read aloud from the books kept 
in the sail-<« loth-protected reed book- 


were black enameled 
with green 
cover;rs, 
were 


which were 


case were enjoyed by the light of the 
alcohol-gas lamp—the softest, most 
caressing known after the candle and 


without the flicker. Its base 


was a 
flowery Japanese vase with vellum 
shade That perfection of flooring, 
cork composition with plain green 
body in 12” squares and border of 


numerous colors gave a velvety sound 
to each footfall. 
As THE JAPANESE Do 

How we envied the two boys whose 
house being filled with summer guests, 
betook themselves to a commanding 
point in their farm and built them- 
selves a house that was all sleeping- 


The Final Touch to the Landscape 


(Continued 


as the needful pressure is maintained 
in the supply pipe. As shown in one 
of the illustrations, it may be installed 
in a decorative basin and pedestal, but 
it 1s equally available for the ordinary 
pool. The one requirement in the 
pool is that it shall have a diameter 
of at least 4. 

\ 1” supply pipe is large enough 
for the intermittent jet, with ™%” for 
the nozzle, which latter should be 
hammered to a rectangular opening 
before attaching to the larger pipe. 
About twenty pounds water pressure 
will be ample to make the jet operate. 

In making the installation, the pip- 
ing is so arranged that the opening 
of the nozzle is about 3” below the 


normal surface of the water in the 
basin. When the water is turned on 
in the supply pipe (the cock for this 


may be located at any convenient and 
inc onspic uous place), its force emerg- 
ing from the nozzle sets up a sort of 
wave in the basin which, as it recedes 
and advances, alternately checks and 
releases the water issuing from the 
nozzle, thus causing it to spurt up 
for some distance above the surface 
at regular intervals 

The success of this device depends 


porch like many a Japanese house, 
only they had no sliding, paper-filled 
screens nor floor sleeping-mats. In- 
stead they had two beds swung from 
the roof like hammocks with ample 
room to walk between. The slanting 
roof projected each side at least 6 
beyond the beds, so that no rain could 
enter. There were camp chairs and 
tables that folded against the wall 
when not in use. Simplicity reigned 
throughout. 

The natural bark of the wood dec- 
orated the outside. Gray army blan- 
kets covered the beds. There they 
enjoyed the variations of nature, the 
sunrises with their accompanying bird 
concerts, beginning far away with 
one little bird sound and ending with 
a revelry of music, and the sunsets 
and moon’s phases. When the wind 
howled they dreamed of the sea, and 
when the thunder storms’ broke 
around them they felt like Norsemen 
or heroes of old, till all the 
of Nature and 
them and 


secrets 
Art seemed revealed to 
they became poets and 
painters—or were they these before 
they built the porch, and was it Art 
that prompted the building? 


Scheme 


from page 47) 


relation between the 
nozzle, the depth of its 
submersion, and the water pressure 
available. Consequently, if the first 
trial is unsatisfactory, do a little ex- 
perimenting with some or all of these 
factors. Whatever combination you 
finally decide upon, however, see that 
the water does not spout too high 
else it will blow about unpleasantly in 
a strong wind. 


on the proper 
size of the 


INFORMAL TREATMENTS 


A consideration of strictly in- 
formal, naturalistic water features 
leads us into a field which is limited 
only by the environments and the per- 
sonal preferences of the garden plan- 
ner. The possibilities range from a 
tiny, grass fringed pool of a foot or 
two diameter to the pond or lake 
which covers an acre or more. 

If there is a brook available, its 
course can be made into a real beauty 


spot. The tumbling, rocky stream 
suggests waterfalls splashing cool- 
ingly into miniature pools overhung 


with wild columbifes and ferns; ju- 
dicious planting will make of the 
slow-flowing brook a picture at once 


(Continued on page 72) 





Water-lilies alone are ample for many a pool. 
rules for garden flowers apply here as well: 
mix them 


varieties, and don't 


The old planting 
don't use too many 
indiscriminately 
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MANTELS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE, OLD ENGLISH AND 
COLONIAL DESIGNS IN WOOD AND MARBLE 
Also 


DISTINCTIVE METAL-WORK 


FOR THE GARDEN 
FLOWER STANDS, TABLES, LANTERNS, 
GATE HINGES AND LATCHES, KNOCKERS, 
FOOT SCRAPERS AND WEATHER VANES 

All Hand Forged 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Avenue, New York 

















ANY remarkable examples of “CREO-DIPT”’ side 
walls and “CREO-DIPT” thatched roofs are pre- 
sented in a new book we have recently published. 

The book will be sent on request. When you write, we 
would appreciate your telling us if you have our Book of 
‘“CREO-DIPT” 
Homesand our 
Sample Colors on 


Wood. 


CREO-DIPT CO. 


Inc. 


Standard Stained 
Shingle Co. 


1012 OLIVER STREET 
NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 















Architect, Edward C. Smith, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

for George J. Lumb 
‘“Dixie-White’’ “‘CREO-DIPT’’ _Stained Shingles 
on dormer side walls “CREO-DIPT”’ moss-green 
shingles on roof. 
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A new design of Cx 
dignified, simple and pleasing. 
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THE DOVER 


The motives and their treatment are modern, 


Any 


Corbin dealer can give you full particulars 


NEW YORK 
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P. & F. CORBIN 


in Hardware Corpora 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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rbin wrought bronze and wrought steel hardware, which 
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factured from 
Keystone Copper Steel K 
mei'g Highest quality plates obtainable. Grades up to ¢ rae 
2 kes 40 pounds coating. Look for the Keystone stamp. PpeR sit 
We also manufacture APOLLO- KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets— fireproof, durable, 


unexcelled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all exposed sheet metal work. 
| The added Keystone stencil insures you greatest service and rust-resistance. Send for booklets. 















AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh,” Pa. 
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Ferneries 


Garden Furniture 
and Ornaments 


Catalog of 
Many Designs 
on Request 
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The Trenton Potteries Co. 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


North Shore 


BEVERLY, MaAss. 


FLORAL 
SUNDIAL 











Tapestries, Porcelain China and Glassware 


Make permanent your 


Plumbing by installing 


“Impervio” VitreousChina 
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16 EAST FORT Y-SIXTH STREET 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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H. KOOPMAN & SON = 


French and English Period Furniture 














The Vogue of 
Painted Furniture 


"The cabinetmakers of 


olden times left no finer 
heritage than the beauti- 
ful Painted Furniture be- 





queathed to posterity by | 


the Brothers Adam. 


Happily, indeed, this de- 

lightful fashion of Georgian 
days is witnessing a revival at 
this time. Exemplifying this 
revival is the exquisite Painted 
Furniture available at no pro- 
hibitive cost in these Galleries 
—quaint little groups for the 
Breakfast Porch, charming day- 
beds and other pieces for the 
Chamber and Boudoir, grace- 
ful chairs and consoles for the 
more formal rooms, each object 
decorated in harmonious re- 
straint. 


The collection on view in 

this interesting establish- 
ment, for two-score years de- 
voted exclusively to Furniture, 
recalls every historic epoch in 
all the cabinet-woods. Included 
are many unusual pieces not 
elsewhere retailed. 


q Suggestions may be gained from 
de luxe prints of well-appointed 
interiors, sent gratis upon request 


New Ufork Galleries 
Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


34-36 West 32™ St. New York 
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The Final Touch to the Landscape Scheme| 


(¢ ntinued fr 


ng and striking with the blue 

f | iris, the green spears of their 
leaves, waving rushes and the gleam- 
ing flames of cardinal flowers In 
some situations where the contour of 
the ground makes such a course pos- 
sible, even a tiny streamlet can be 
dammed to form an artificial and yet 
naturalistic pe ol of considerable size 


\gain, water can sometimes be piped 
from the house system, or from some 
more distant constant supply, and 
brought to fill a course which has all 
the marks of having been put there 
by Nature herself 

In every case involving a flowing 
tream, remember this one cardinal 
point: the water must run down from 
the point at which it first becomes 
visible The illusion of naturalism 
should be perfect, and this can never 
he attained unless the brook follows 
the course which the laws of gravity 
and common-sense mark out for it 

CONSTRUCTING THE POOL 

just as water features can be 
rouped under two broad heads, so 
are there two general methods of 
construction which hit most cases 
The first of these involves the use 
of a concrete lining and bottom, and 
is especially adapted to the formal 
pool. For a lily pool, an excavation 
of the desired shape is dug to a depth 
of 3 or so and lined with 6” of con- 
crete, as shown in one of the illustra- 
tions \ rather rich mixture should 
be used, the right proportions being 
2 bags Portland cement, 3 barrowfuls 
sand, and 5 barrowfuls fine broken 
stone Galvanized wire netting in 
corp rated in the concrete will 
strengthen it materially If the pool 
is larger than 12 or 15, it is a good 
idea to use regular concrete reinfor¢ 
ing rods instead of the netting 

As the different sorts of water 
plants require different proportions of 
soil and water, some sort of vertical 
divisions should be arranged in the 
bottom of the pool to hold the vary- 
ing depths of earth in place These 
partitions may be made of concrete, 
but it will be simpler to let them be 
merely wooden frames, which can be 


moved if you wish to change the g 

eral arrangement of the planting 
The margin of the formal pool may 

be finished with bricks set in concrete, 


ren 


or with concrete alone. In either case, 
this coping should be wide enough, 
and raised sufficiently from the 
ground, to form a definite boundary 
Outside of it may be a turf or gravel 
walk, or any other treatment suffi- 
ciently formal to meet the require- 
ments of harmony 
\s far as the underwater lining is 
concerned, the informal pool may be 
made in the same way as the formal 
one, or it may have no artificial lin- 
ing at all This latter treatment, of 
course, presupposes a soil which is 
a 
oe 


The 


Decorator 


(Continued fr 

HE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE,” by C. 
Matlack Price ( Lippincott, $6), 1s one 
of an authoritative series The first 
part is devoted to a study of the 
architectural styles, the understand- 
ing of which is the necessary basis 
for the practice or appreciation of 
architecture. This is followed by a 


practical guide to building, in which 


ase in the construction of the 


m page 70) 

sufficiently watertight to prevent the 
contents of the pool from vanishing 
overnight. Should the natural soil be 
porous, the 


‘puddled"”—lined to a depth of about 


l’ with clay mixed into a stiff paste 
with water and tamped down hard. 
This “puddling” must be carefully 


and thoroughly done to be successful. 


PLANTS AND PLANTING 

If you plan to plant water-lilies or 
other things in the pool, there must 
be no more than a very slight current 
in the water. In fact, the ideal lily 
pool has no outlet at all, the water 
remaining in it except as evaporation 
and absorption by the plants them- 
selves remove it. The proper level in 
such a pool, unless it is supplied from 
a natural source, can readily be main- 
tained by the aid of the garden hose, 
thus doing away with the necessity of 
installing pipes. Mosquitoes can be 
adequately guarded against by put- 
ting in a few goldfish, which besides 
devouring the insects’ larvae, will be 
lecorative in themselves. A proper 
balance of fish and plants will also 
keep the water pure. 

Without a doubt the most popular 
plants for the water garden are the 
water-lilies, especially the Nymphzas 
and their hybrids in wonderful shades 
of pink, crimson, yellow and _ lilac. 

These varieties need from 1’ to 3’ 
of water, and 1’ to 2’ of soil. They 
are especially suitable for the 
or medium-sized pool and, like 
water-lilies, need full sun. 

The Nelumbiums are considerably 
larger than the Nymphzas, and con- 
sequently require more space. Their 
leaves stand well above the water, un- 
like those of the other varieties. Two 
feet of soil and 6” of water should be 
provided for them. 

Rich black muck from some pond 
or bog which already supports a rank 
growth of vegetation is excellent soil 
for water-lilies. Lacking it, make up 
a rich compost of 2/3 well-rotted cow 
manure and 1/3 of heavy soil. 

And now, 
plant to make 
real “feature?” 

My first impulse is 
half as many as you think you need.” 
On second thoughts, though, I'll 
amend that by saying “as many as you 
want, so long as you do not lose sight 
of the fact that the water rather than 
the lilies is the thing that counts.” 
Time and again one sees water gar- 
dens so crowded with leaves and blos- 
soms that the water is scarcely visible 
anywhere ; and this is not as it should 
be. Leave at least half of the water 
surface clear and unobstructed; it 
will reward you many times over with 
its reflections of the sky and the 
white summer clouds, and the little 
wrinkled ripples which darken it on 
windy afternoons 


your water garden a 


to say “about 


A ut hor 
45) 


as 
m page 


house is considered in detail from 
the architectural viewpoint. The val- 
ue of this book to the lay student of 
architecture is obvious, yet one might 
presume to suggest that many of our 
practising architects would benefit by 
reading it. It is a clear exposition 
of the entire story of architecture 
authoritatively told in succinct terms 
and illustrated with a wealth of 
photographs and sketches. 


bed of the pool may be 


small | 
all | 


how many lilies shall you 
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CON-SER-TEX 


Makes a neat, attractive, du- 
rable surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 

This roofing material costs less 
than most others, is inexpensive 


to lay and for years has been 
giving satisfactory service. 
Wherever a neat, artistic, wa- 


ter-proof surface is wanted, 
CON-SER-TEX should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is 
chemically treated to protect the fiber 
from mildew and the detrimental ac- 
tion of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


a canvas roonng 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch, floors, 
sleeping balcony, the surface you 
want covered We will mail yo 


samples showing quality, width, weight 
and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carper ter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St 


California Distributors 
Waterhouse & Price Co Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., 
San Francisco 











DWARF APPLE TREES 

DWARF PEAR TREES 

DWARF PLUM TREES 

DWARF CHERRY TREES 

DWARF PEACH TREES 

Catalog Free 

THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 

C.C. McKAY, Mgr. Box M, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Grow your own Vegetables 
Cut down living expenses Easy to save 
time, labor and money by using 


5 Planet Jr $s"¢"" 


This No. 4 Planet Jr combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow includes practi- 
cally every tool needed to plant and 
cultivate a large or small garden 

New we Catalog free! Write 
postal for 


SLALLEN & CO Box 1110K Philadelphia 
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Selling off all Stock 
at half price F. O. B. 


No orders accepted for 
less than $1.00 Fel 
lows have Enlisted. and 
I have offered Plant 
Government 

A. P. GREIM 
Toms River, N. J. 

*“*Birdville”’ 














“BULL-DOG” i 

= ADJUSTERS 
Make the beautiful casement window fly- 
proof, rain-proof, trouble-proof. 

Our Casement Window Handbook gives 
interesting details. Write for it today. 
The Casement Hardware Co. 

1 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Dogs and Boys are Death 
to Gardens 

WOVEN 


FISKE wire 
LAWN FENCE 


will keep them out. 


This sensible, reasonably priced fencing 
will protect your lawns and flower beds 
and is decorative as well. 


The open wire mesh does not obstruct 
the view of your property and the nice 
construction of iron top rail and sturdy 
supporting posts will certainly add to the 
neatness and appearance of your lawn. 


Made in various heights—all parts heav- | 
ily galvanized by hot spelter process and | 
rust-proof — posts deep-set-in-concrete | 
Write for | 


assure permanent alignment. 
catalog. 
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JOHN KNAPE 


Cor. North St. & Muskegon Ave. 


Let the 20th Century Slide 
Bring Your Clothes 
Out Into the Light 


A mere touch of the hand brings the 
slide out upon its roller-bearing me- 
chanism, out into the bright light of 
your room where you can select what- 
ever suit, coat or frock you want. No 
more groping in dark closets. A mere 
touch shoves the slide and wardrobe 
back again. 


The cost is insignificant. You ought 
to order sufficient sets to equip your 
home without delay. We'll tell you 
how to install them. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids. Michigan 























should 
delight of having flowers you have never seen before. 
Tulips and Daffodils described in my Blue Book 
many varieties, as well as every-day 
kinds for every-day purposes. 


It Will Be Lovelier Than Ever 


if you have The Blue Book of Bulbs to help you plan next 
year’s garden. 
I have your order by June 25th, the 
in your neighbor’s 


Springtime 
in Your Garden 


bring you the 


rare or little known 


Your copy is 


MAY 


adde 


garden—not in yours. 


Chester Jay Hunt 


d 
The 
include 


ready for you now, but unless 
rare things may appear 


‘FAIR 
Little Falls, N.J. 





The Glen Springs 
Health Resort and Hotel 


Watkins, N.Y. 9" $oneq (2%, on, AN Year 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Only place in America where the Nauheim 
Baths, so beneficial to Heart Disorders, are 
given with a Natural Caicium Chloride Brine 
Ideal conditions for taking ““‘The Cure’’ the 
year ‘round 
Send for literature detailing treatments, rates, etc. 








Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
WORKS OF ART IN METALS 
Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistic designs by the hands of 

Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 











GEORGE SYKES |: 
COMPANY - INC. |-|f 


40 WEST THIRTY-SECOND ST. NEWYORK 
SPECIALISTS IN THE BUILDING 


OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
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Yyf} 
DIALS °/// 
Pedestals, Gazing Globes 


Dials to order for any lati- 
tude. Guaranteed to record 
sun time to the minute. 
Illustrated detailed informa- 
tion sent upon request, 
Ask for Folder G-1. 


E.B. Meyrowitz, Inc., 320 7a't, 


Brooklyn Detroit 
aul Minneapolis 
Paris 

















Branches: 
St. P 


London 































Skinner System Sprinkling Line in 
garden of Alfred 1. Dupont, Wil 
mington, Del 


Skinner System Rain 


-is Falling 
on Gardens Big coal Little [ 


HE big men of money and 

affairs, whose hames you 

daily see in print, have it 
on the extensive gardens of 
their fine estates. 

The little garden 
whose vegetables mean 
as well as satisfaction, uses the 
Skinner System Sectional 
Sprinkling Line, because it 
solves home garden problems 
so efficiently 


owner, 
money 


A 50-foot line, watering 50 x 
50 ©6feet, costs only $15.75 
Eighteen-foot sections can be 


added at $5.40 each 

They yield results which no 
other method of watering can 
duplicate. In seven years out 
of eight they will pay back 
their whole cost in a season 


And then, too, you have 
turned your watering from a 
drudgery to a pleasure. 

Order your Skinner System 


Sprinkling Line today. Ask about 
our money-back guarantee 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
231 Water St. TROY, OHIO 
KI NNER 

YSTEM 


ee 
OF IRRIGATION. 



































Planning to Build? 


Then mail the Coupon below and receive free three attractive 
and valuable issues of The Architectural Record—e ach contain- 
ing a careful selection of the best work of leading architects, 


with an average of 100 « 
and interior views and flo 


yr more illustrations, inabodinn exterior 
or plans. 








The Architectural Reco 
illustrating the work 
the country. 


rd is an artistic monthly magazine 


of successful architects throughout 
It covers the entire field of architecture. In 


every issue houses of architectural merit are presented. 


In the business section you will also find described the latest and 


best building materials as 


well as the furnishings and specialties 


which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


The 
help you to decide 
must be settled by every pe 
much valuable time when y« 


many o 


Mail the coupon to-day 


SPECIAL 


Our April, May and June nu 
if you subscribe now to st 
You will thus receive 15 


numbers for only $3—the reg 


TheArchitectural 
119 W. 40th Street, Ne 


Architectural Record—authoritative and professional—will 


1917, for which find $ 


Record 
w York 


ada, $1.00 for Foreign). 





f the perplexing problems which 

rson who builds, and thus save HG 

yu consult your own architect. 6 

, : ‘THE 
and get the benefit of this ARCHI- 
ragrebab 

OFFER 119 W. 40th 
mbers will be sent free New York City: 
art with July, 1917. Send free your 
attractive and valuable April, May and 
ular yearly price. June numbers and 
enter subscription for a 
full year beginning July, 


3 en- 
closed (add 60 cents for Can- 


HOYT’S NURSERIES (SNnwecnedt 

CONNECTICUT 
Unusually large assortment of Ornamental De- 
ciduous trees and Evergreens in all sizes, Her- 
bacious Plants, Perennials, Roses Hedge 
Plants, in fact, everything to make the home 
grounds attractive. Deliveries by motor trucks, 
right to your grounds, and all freshly dug 
stock A personal inspection invited Send 
for our catalogue. 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Ine. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 




















WATER SUPPLY 


anywhere, in dwelling, barns 
grounds. Install the Deming air seoseure 
system—compact, dependable, simple— 
operated by hand, windmill, motor or gas- 
oline engine. Complete, illustrated ul- 
letin H free. Write 


The DEMING Co. Salem, Ohio 


INSEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 
66 years’ experience. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Our instruc- 
tive book, Din “Gulde to Rese 
Culture,” “describe 3 Over 1000 varieties 
of roses and other flowers and — to 
grow them. It’sfree. Send tod 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 774, iedeenimasngschies 













Home Garden Fruit Trees 


Dwarf Apple trees, root-pruned, eight 
years old, just right for the home gar- 
den; ready for fall planting; send for 
special list. In standard sizes we have 
all good varieties of Apples, Pears, 
Peaches. Send for complete catalogue. 
SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
179 Main Street Geneseo, N. Y. 











TREE HEALTH 


We not only cure trees, but we 
keep them health Experts in 
fertilizin, m ulehin , spraying 
and pruning ellas cavity 
treating, prac leg, bolting, ete 
**The BartlettWay’’ is safe and 
sure Representatives every. 
where. Send for‘ a Talk,’ 
the tree - vers manu 

The F.A. BARTLETT COMPANY 

540 Main St.,Stamtord, Conn. 
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The Bride 
Before and After 
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Social and Wedding 
Stationery 




















Wm. H. Hoskins Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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On Home’ 
\\Beautifying 
Sent Free 





Contains practical 





tions on how 
7 >. 
Building? 
| } k will tell vou t weet, wn tat 
tract e col "ny 7 m for inet ! 
wating. it aiv n plete specificat 
fhe & it woods ao ¢t at 
se beautiful ae expensive hard w W 
will send you ti book free and postpaid 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG. Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 











Decorative 
Furniture 





and we W 

‘ ‘ : ianges . 
‘ | COMPLETE INDIVIDUAL! 
Try The beautiful pieces ia the past were 
made ter the people whe purchased them 

" M Lal fe ( Wailing Ct = 

‘ uv Achihition Rooms 

ERSKINE.DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 


Firet Door Wee of Fifth Avenue, éth Floor 








Green Lawns and Grass Seed for Every State 


lawn builder she 
unalyze the characteristics of the 


mit 4 adapted to his divi 
ion and their inction im any par 
ticular wn He n then with a 

e degree of i compose a 
I seed mixture 
Mat HE MIxtTuR 
each kind « seed separately 

1 mix them at hom« Secure your 

eed from a reputable seed house 
t | ise recle aned se 1 ot 
It ad ible to have 
ea et f seed tested for purit 
na ition at State exper! 

! t stats Lhe vill art 
ul lult ! im the eed ( 

< ! iriti 
I al tial that all eed bi 
gl Che germination 
rt upon your sample will give 
nt imi I tion as to the ad- 
! ‘ ny part cula | 
| for pla I Never hi see 
nd tore ‘ eT wWirite TT i 
1 or in the | ent Such seed 
t | 1 ermination and 
le r plantin 

I t be the major portion of the 
1 ! is it should eventually take 

ly é n. Your decision to us 
othe vTra cS as supplementar 

tins on ‘ hye ee 7 


RUrCU 


ed in combination for 


Ta re 
t | ing purposes 
e Ryo FOR MIXTURI 
rirst, to act as a nurse crop for 
unother variety They mav be used 
a slope to prevent washing or sim 
ply to cover the ground for the sake 


ot appearance, and to keep out weeds 


while the principle variety is estab- 
lishing itself. The latter is especially 
true it! slow growing erasses such 
a Kentucky blue grass This erTrass 
takes trom one to three years to es- 
tablish itself and if it were not for 
the supplementary grasses it would be 
overrun by weeds before it were well 


tarted on the road to permanency. 


The second use of supplementary 
grass is on a lawn where a great 
deal of riation of soil and situation 
occur (One species of grass may not 
| eq Ily well in all places This 
is remedied to some extent by the 

wing of several varieties in mixturé 

that every local bad spot will find 
ome grass more or less adapted to it 


The third use is to reduce the cost 
of planting Some seed may be too 
expensive to sow in large quantities 
alone Che original variety eventu 
ally crowds out the others as it be 
comes established in the lawn. 

¥ “yl 
4, .. 
ov « 
a | 
r+ 
i 
\ 
J. 
In the North, the well-known 
Kentucky blue grass ts the 
best for the majority of situa 


tions 


Bermuda orass is the standard 
successful lawns 
Southern States 


sort used for 

in the 
general rule use Kentucky 
blue grass in preference to others in 
the Northern division. This applies 
as well to Bermuda grass in the 
Southern group. Choose only one 
of the major grasses. This is to 
compose the largest percentage 
sible in your mixture 

If the lawn not 
into the distinct 
the table at the bottom of page 42, 
and is only partially shaded or is 
slightly acid, combine with the major 
seed other grasses suited to the spe- 
cific needs. Of course, if the lawn 
is almost entirely shaded, is largely 
sand, or tends strongly toward any 
well defined condition, the grass best 
adapted to such a case may be found 
in the table and this had best be used 
as the major part of the mixture. 

Two to four varieties are as many 
necessary in a mixture. Each 
variety should fulfill a distinct func- 
tion in the lawn or it should not be 
included. The amount of any mix- 
ture to sow per acre is varied some 
what by the character of the land 
and the seed that is to be sown upon 
it, and the quality of the seed itself. 


As a 


pos- 


readily fall 
divisions of 


at es 


one ol! 


as are 


The 1897 Yearbook of the United | 
States Department of Agriculture | 
gives the general rule, “Owing to | 


the great variation in the weight per 
bushel of seeds of the same 
kind (due to the presence of more or 
less chaff), it is best to base the 
amount upon the weight rather than 
measure, and from 50 to 60 pounds 
of seed of fine quality is not too much 
to use upon an acre of ground, or 
144 pounds to 100 square yards, poor 
land requiring more than fertile land.” 


L£Tass 


SowWING THE SEED 
Early spring is the best time to | 
sow the seed, If the lawn soil has 
been brought in from other sources 
and if fresh manure has been used 


it will be of advantage to the owner 
to fallow the ground for a season or 
to grow some hoed crop upon it, such 
as corn or potatoes. This will give 
the large number of weed seeds in 
the soil an opportunity to germinate 
and this will greatly lessen the 
amount of labor that will have to be 
expended upon it later. | 

The sowing should take place dur- 
ing cloudy weather just preceding a 
rain. If the day is at all windy it is | 
best to postpone the sowing until 
quiet day when a more even 
distribution can be secured. To in- 
sure even sowing it is well to go 
over the lawn again in a direction at 
right angles to the first sowing and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Garden 


ALLOWAY 
a 


BIRD BATH 
No. 664 
20° x 20° 


$10.00 







This Bird Bath of Simple 
Classic design will be a delight- 
ful piece for the small garden. 


Other artistic pieces 
made in our ever- 
lasting stony gray 


Terra Cotta include 


FLOWER POTS 
and BOXES 
VASES 
JARS 
SUN DIALS 
BIRD FONTS 
GAZING 
GLOBES 
BENCHES 
TABLES 
STATUARY, Etc. 
Write for sugges- 
tions for beautifying POT 
your garden No. 600. 18” wide, $5.00 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


yODDINGTON’S | 
Midsummer 


Garden Guide 


ting strawberry plants, bulbs for fall 


planting, seasonable seeds, insecticides, 


nplements etc mailed on request 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. H 128 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 
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Shrubs aud Trees 


for Every Place 


Shade 


trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, 
all these and more are grown at 
Cromwell Gardens Our garden hand- 


book is free to those who ask. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A.N. Pierson, Inc. Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 











Everything in Flower Seeds 


The best Annuals and Peren- 
nials, Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris, Peonis, etc. Catalog free.. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 127 MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 











Birds and Flowers 


A’t t ract 
the birds 
and otherwise 





add to the 
“Bird charm of your 
Bath” garden by 
No. 319A using Wheat- 
sigh” ley Garden 
Bowl Pottery. 
22 in. 
wide Our Catalogue 
Price on request. 
$15.00 
complete Wheatley 
Pottery is 
weatherproof and _ inexpensive Order 
direct from the Pottery. We pay the 


freight on all purchases amounting to 
$5.00 or over. (U. 8.) 


Wheatley Pottery iicinnih o 


Established 1879 Dealers Attention 
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June, 1917 


NEWBINGHAM 


Cor. lith & Market Streets 
European 


—\\ j. Philadeiphi 
Pion <" TA. ” _— 


Better Than Ever 

i Thoroughly Modernized 

if AN} Remodeled and Equipped 
leg NEW MANAGEMENT 


4}! In connection 

ay Special Club Breakfasts 

we and Luncheons 
Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 


i 
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Beautiful pS 


Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D” 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


—Free - 








McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 
linings. Send for catalogue. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 








CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine old red glass, Sheraton wing chair, 


curly m apie 7 ighboy, ner cupboard, Field 
be d, one pair glass « namdelion. Hepplewhite 
hairs, Lowestoft, dezk blue, pink and copper 
lustre Hepplewhi sideboard, pewter, Ben- 
nington, Engli ~ x tery, mah manny shelf clock, 
Terry clock ne y os k » panels old 
scenic wall Tw Send 


list 
MRS. CHARLOTTE. E. PAGE 
66 Atwater Terrace Springfield, Mass. 















\j@ For the complete, cor- 

rect and perfect illu- 

mination of your home, 

ay ' specify S. & A. lighting 
}\ fixtures 


For authe pettative lighting 
informatic nd to-day 


SHAPIRO £ ARONSON 
20 Warren St. New York City, 


; the Family Table 








LaPLACE 


THE ANTIQUE mets 


OBJECTS OF ART, CURIOS 
RARE OLD CRYSTALS 
and SHEFFIELD PLATE 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
and REPLICAS 


Especially suitable for gifts of 
individuality and charm. 
242 Fifth Ave. 


11 East 48th St. 
R. H. met NenUE iRY. Mer. DANIEL ADAMS. 4 Mer. 


NEW YORK 





















ouse€5 arden 


announces the removal of all its 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


to the 
BERKELEY BUILDING 
19 West Forty-Fourth Street 
New York City 





| Fourteenth Floor 
| Shopping Service 
Circulation Offices 


Fifteenth Floor 
Editorial Rooms Advertising Offices 


Business Offices 














How Every American Housewife 





Can Serve Her Country 





From President Wilson’s Proclamation: 


“Every housewife who practices strict economy puts herself 
in the ranks of those who serve the nation. This is the time for 
America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and 
extravagance.” 


THE HOME AND ITS MANAGEMENT 


By Mabel Hyde Kittredge 


President of the Association of Practical Housekeeping Cen- 


ters in New York City. Author of “Practical Homemaking,” etc. 


This book, just published, containing the latest word 
on this tremendously important subject, will help every 
American woman to serve her country. To even the 
woman of the widest experience in household management 
it will give helpful information worth a hundred times 
its cost. To the housewife of comparatively little experi- 
ence it is, in these times, positively invaluable. 


“The Home and Its Management” is authoritative. It 
makes its points absolutely clear. There are numerous 
illustrations throughout the book, accurately illustrating 
the text. It contains 300 inexpensive receipts, and it 


covers every detail of house organization and management. 


385 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Get it from your bookstore or from the publishers, who are 


THE CENTURY CO. - 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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“Gaumer Lighting Everywhere Follows 
the Evening Glow.’ 

















\ GaUMeER « 
rraroee . 
GUARANTEED ? “Se 
y 
0D! (amen HANGE your fix- 
' ae tures to tasteful 
} modern designs. 


tie dealer for 
i 


ena s Tag Ask your 
GAUMER | 
f 
‘ 
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Guaranteed 


Lighting Fixtures 












: H 
W 
famous for 35 years for their honest i] 
struction and beautiful, permanent ; 
finish Every Fixture designed by our j 
(t own craftsman electroplated by a 
pecial process which does not tarnish 
Write for name of nhearest lealer 
Address Dept, A. | 
BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY { 


Philadelphia 











| Marble 


Mantels - Consoles 


Sun Dial 
Pedestals 


Benches - Fountains 


§ KiABER &(0. 


Established 1849 





21 West 39th St. N.Y. 
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BIRD BATHS | 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your 
garden bring life, color and delight 
ful entertainment. 


Erkins Bird Baths are to be had 
in a variety of distinctive designs 
and are rendered in Pompeian 
Stone, a marble-like composition 
that is practically everlasting 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
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THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn... U.S. A. 
NEW YORK 
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LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEERING 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
for 
City homes, Country homes 
Estates, Farms 


GLEN BROTHERS 


Glenwood Nurseries, Est. 1866 
1774 Main St., Rochester, N.Y 











Trees, 
Evergreens, 
Shrubbery, 

Ask for Catalog A-4 


WM, H, MOON 
COMPANY 


Morrisville, Pa. 











Marshall’s Matchless 


SEEDS 
and BULBS 


Our 1917 catalogue con- 
taining 96 pages, will 
be mailed free on request 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seedsmen 


166 West 23d St., New York 











Green Lawns and Grass Seed for Every State 


(C ontinued 


make another ppl ation of the seed 
The seed shou td be lightly raked in 
and then rolled 
From the time the 
the ground the 
caretul persistent 
When the 


reaches a 


seed 18 placed in 
lawn will require 
attention 

grass first comes up and 
height sufficient to allow 
upon it without crushing the 
plants imto the earth, one 
should go carefully over the ground 
and remove all weeds that have ap- 
peared with the Whatever 
weeds were present in the seed will 
appear at this time. They are easy 
to eradicate when the grass is young 
and sparse. Their removal also aids 
the ne grass plants to gain a good 
foothold and make a rapid growth 
The weeds if left to grow at this time 
may develop into pests that are most 
dificult to eradicate 


" 
walking 


young 


Tass 


POINTERS ON CARI 


The first cuttings with the 
hould not leave the young plants too 
clipped. Make a liberal allow- 
unce of height for the plants and clip 


mower 


only to prevent the formation of seed 
Never let your grass go to seed, be- 
cause seed formation has a _ very 
deleteriou effect upon all lawn 
grass Later when the grass is well 


tarted the mower may be set closer 
made shorter It 
is well to leave the clippings from the 
first few cuttings upon the lawn; in 
fact, it is good practice to leave all of 
the clippings there. They will act as 
a mulch and will prevent the growth 
of some weeds besides conserving the 
moisture in the soil Later on, if 


and the cuttings 


desired, a grass catcher may be used 
upon the mower 
Do not sprinkle your lawn—wate1 


it Sprinkling as it is usually done 
is a useless and a senseless practice 
otten injury to the 
grass and rarely does any good. If 
you have builded your lawn with due 
regard to fundamental principles the 
erass will grow well even during dry 
periods without daily sprinklings. In 


which causes 


fact, the average rainfall in most 
localities is sufhcient for good 
growtl When water must be ap- 


plied, let the hose lie upon the ground 
und thoroughly soak one spot before 
moving it on to another This thor 

wh soaking will require that the 


Putting The Farm 
(Continued 


acres, each person so « nwaged here has 
had to look out for 9.3 acres. We have 
the added advantage of using more 
machinery, and as a matter of tact, 
the American farmer actually pro 
duces 14% times as much as the man 
behind the plow in Germany. Never- 
theless, when we are getting an aver 
age yield of under 100 bushels per 
acre of potatoes, while in Germany 
they make more than 300, it is time 
for us to sit up and ask “Why?” 
One answer is that in Germany they 
use something like seven times as 
much fertilizer per acre as we do 
here. We have been depending upon 
South America for our nitrogen, in 
the form of nitrate of soda, and upon 
Germany for our potash, in the form 
of muriate and sulphate of potash, 
while we have done nothing to de 
velop our own potash industry, either 
from the soil or from the sea where 
there is an unlimited amount of kelp 
or giant seaweed capable of being 
made into agricultural potash. It is 
conservatively estimated that the use 
of lime and fertilizer materials in the 
sections where they are most needed. 


rom page 74) 


vater be left to run an hour or more 
upon one place. 

Weeds are apt to be present in con- 
siderable quantity in your lawn. Do 
not put off the time for their eradica- 
tion. Take active measures from the 
very first to remove them. If you 
are trying to build a lawn next to a 
vacant lot or near a roadside that 
produces a splendid crop of dande- 
lion seed for distribution, you are 
waging a losing fight. 

[f a small amount of dandelions are 
present in the lawn it ts best to dig 
them by hand. When large areas are 
badly infested the Minnesota Experi 
ment Station recommends the use of 
iron sulphate. One and _ one-half 
pounds of iron sulphate to one gallon 
of water should be applied with a 
fine, mistlike spray An ordinary 
sprinkler will not do; the mixture 
should be applied with a sprayer. Do 
not cut or water the lawn for three 


days after this application. The 
spraying should be repeated every 
month during the summer. Care 


should be taken in applying iron sul- 
phate, because it will discolor cloth- 
ing and cement walks. 

Crab grass, plantains, and other 
weeds require persistent hand digging 
supplemented with. ideal conditions 
for the growth of grass which will 
eventually crowd out the intruders. 

The lawn should be rolled early 

ich spring. This brings the 
into good contact with the soil and 
removes irregularities caused by heav- 
ing due to frost. Seed should be 
sown upon all spots that are not well 
filled with grass. This constant sow- 
ing seed even after the lawn is estab- 
lished is essential to the perpetuation 
of a thick, uniform sod. Only the 
pure unmixed seed of your major 
variety should be sown at this time. 

To nentes the fertility of the 
lawn at a high degree, spring applica- 
tions of bone meal should be made at 
a rate of 750 pounds per acre. Save 
the hardwood ashes trom your fire- 
place and scatter them upon the lawn. 
In the autumn sprinkle the lawn with 
well rotted stable manure. 
tects the 
ing and 


lawn from alternate freez- 
thawing and is a 


source of plant food. The manure 
should be well rotted because fresh 
manure contains many viable weed 
seeds 

On A War Footing 


jJrom page 17) 


would result in a 25% increase of 


crop production in two years. Under 
our present system of distribution, 
however, such an improvement would 
bring no prosperity to the farmer. It 
would mean ruin for thousands be- 
cause of the decline in prices which 
would result. 


War oN INSECTS AND DISEASES 


There is another way 
using the material and information 
we already have at hand we can take 

long step towards helping produc- 
tion—that is, - fight against insects 
and disease. lake, for instance, the 
no longer humble potato. Diseases of 
a preventable character usually reduce 
this crop from a 
bushel tor every man, 
child in the country. This is one of 
the many agricultural calamities 
which has been going on unheeded 
year after year. The annual losses 
due to animal and poultry diseases 
amount to $200,000,000. Though this 
item could not be entirely wiped out, 
by far the better part of it could be 


which by 


roots | 


This pro- | 


valuable | 


bushel to half a | 
woman and | 


Garden 


YouInsure Your House 
Why Not Your Garden? 


A few weeks’ dry weather 
at the critical period, may 
lose you the time, money 
and labor put into the gar- 
den. A few dollars Soaushed 
in an efficient irrigation out- 
fit will insure you against 
this loss and increase your 
crops enough to pay for it- 
self. 


Campbell Oscillator 
Ideal for GardenUse 


Gives fine, rain-like 
thoroughly watering the 
but not injuring the tenderest 
plants. Distributes water evenly, 
on one or both sides of machine 
as desired, in straight rows—but 
does not pack the soil. Light in 
weight, easily moved, quickly 
adjustable, simple and durable 


House & 


shower, 
ground 


Write for our booklet, “‘Arti- 
ficial Rain,’’ describing full 
line of irrigation devices at 
prices to fit every purse. 


The George W. Clark 
Company 


259-C Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








**Seeds with a Lineage’’ 
Send for catalog “Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


CARTERS st%v? 


REDGUM 


“AMERICAS FINEST CABINET WOOD” 

1S I NCREASI NG ITS LEAD AS THE FA 

VORITE TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS 

WHOSE OW NERS SEE K CISTI NCTION 

ASWELL AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 
AND PROVED DURABILITY. 


Ask your architect to investigate 


EDGUM 


EnjoyBeauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Writefor Booklet 
GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 


1325 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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=BATHROOM BOOKS 
8 138 Pages. Shows 22 Model Bathrooms. @ 


» Sent for 4c ™ 
TueJ.L.Mortlron Works,Trenton,N J. gg 
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Doubling Efficiency of Outside Shutters 


The whole operation of opening, closing, bow- 
ing and locking your outside shutters done en- 
tirely within your room if you use the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


It is easily and quickly installed on any new 
or old dwelling at a small cost and saves rais- 
ing window sash or screen—doee away with 
exposure to cold, rain, 4 : 
wind and _ insects— 
eliminates slam- 
ming and noise and 
loss by breakage and 
makes outside shutters ; 
a pleasure Very sim- SSS AN 
ple—a child can oper- 
ate. Drop us a Postal 3 
for full information 
Do it now 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
_ 235 Main Street, 5 





















































American-Grown Trees 
and Evergreens 


Our ability to supply 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of for- 
eign shipments. Buy 
nursery stock grown at 
\ndorra. Our catalog, 
“Suggestions For Effec- 
tive Planting,” on re 
quest. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 120 


Chestnut Hill 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Landscape Architecture 


Summer Course — June 25 to August 4 


Special summer courses for owners 
of private estates, students in profes 
sional schools and all interested in gar 
dening and city planning Instruction 


by Ralph R. Root, Charles Mulford 
Robinson, N. P. Hollister Ideal loca 
tion on grounds of Lake Forest College, 


near Chicag Iwo excellent arboreta 
used for plant study Opportunity to 
study unusual variety of private estates, 
gardens and public grounds. Also three 
weeks’ course in City Planning. Corre- 
spondence invited Descriptive circular 
free Address 


Lake Forest College Lake Forest, Illinois 














BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 West 45th St. New York City 


formerly at 546 5th Ave, 


Furnishing and Decorating in Con 
ventional or Original Styles 

Write for information. concerning 
furnishings and materials you seek 
to carry out decorative scheme. 

















DUNHAM ‘CUTS THE | 


WAPOR HEATING System COST OF 


PERFECT HEATING 


Send for our booklet 
the 3H’ s—It tells why 


C. A. Dunham Co., Marshalltown, lowa 





Branches everywhere 





FOR PAINT 


that lasts unusually long under 
most trying conditions your choice 


—tirst and last—will naturally be 


HIGH STANDARD 








Glass Cloth 


A transparent waterproof fabric, guaran- 
teed to generate about the same warmth and 
light as glazed sash, or money back For 
all forcing purposes. Sample 3x6 feet. 50c 


re raid 
was PLANT FORCERS 
TURNER BROS., Bladen, Nebraska 











CYPRESS 


Insist on Real “Tide- Water” s c 
Cypress 

Look for this on M A 

every board Jasiiens On 4S Re@u 


Accept no Cypress without this mark. 








King Construction Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA N Y 





Unexpected Bits of Charm 


for the Country House 
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RAINY. 


Would you have a garden full of singing birds this summer? 

Just establish this cement bird-bath on your lawn. It meas- 

ures 18" in diameter by 5" high, and is priced at $6. House 

& Garden will buy it—or anything else from this issue— 
whenever you wish. 


may be bought through the 


HOUSE& GARDEN SHOPPERS 


New York the Treasure House 


| 


In New York, as in no other city, can be found the new, the lovely, | 


the individual, thing. Artist, manufacturer, craftsman, alike bring 
their best to what is now the greatest market of the world. 


House & Garden the Treasure Key 


From all these beautiful things, House & Garden’s editors select 
| every month those things for the house and garden which combine 

the greatest degree of individuality, excellent workmanship, and 
_ good value. These are shown in our shopping pages. 


‘In This June Number 


for example, we show everything for the country house, from an 
iron fence to a bird-bath. There are convenient fittings for the 
sleeping porch, country china and glassware, clever little screens 
and wardrobes for the small week-end cottage, a duck of a bridge- 
table, a decorative couch-hammock for indoor use, and the kind of 
garden furniture that isn’t at all disconcerted by being rained on. 


Our Shoppers Your Commissionaire 


We will tell you where to buy anything shown in our pages; or, if 
you prefer, we will gladly buy it for you without any service charge 
whatever. Simply tell us what you want; on what page it ap eared; 
| inclose a cheque for its stated cost; and the thing 1s done. Address 
| your purchasing instructions to the 





House & Garden Shoppers 


19 West 44th Street 33 33 New York 
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When You See 


Distinctively Furnishea 
Summer Home 

You may be sure that the 
® willow furniture therein was 
made by Minnet & Co. It 
is woven entirely of carefully 
selected European willow 
and is sturdy, artistic and 
comfortable. Send for our 
interesting catalog which 
shows an exceptional variety 
of models ready for shipment 


Tee 


ree Makers of Quality Furniture 
of tw, 362 Lexington Ave. 
AAU Bet. Aorh & dist Sts. 


a 7 NEW YORK 


TA NEE Pk BM a 


, 
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Md Carlton Chaise Longue 

; : Complete in natural 
willow with cretonne 
seat and back cush 5 
ions, $28&00 Stained 
$30.00. Specially priced ; 


for a limited time 
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A Prominent 
Authoress Says: 


“Birds need a 


quiet place to drin} 

and in hot weather 

come in flocks 

Robins will hol 

the place and keer a 4a \ 
a dozen waiting 

turns 7 ma 

‘The pleasure of the birds is 


very interesting, and in spring the 
migrating birds make variety.’’ 


Old Japanese Stone Bird Bath, 










carved lotus shape (as illus 

trated) = 

Diameter 15” . $15 

Diameter 17” . 2 

Diameter 20” .....:. 40 
Yamanaka & Co. 

Antique Japanese and Chinese 


Art Objects 
456 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Osaka Washington Bar Harbor 
Peking London New York 














Wonderful Reproductions of Genuine 
Old Virginia Antique Furniture 


ou furnish your home once 
in a lifetime, so why fill it 
with ordinary everyday fur 
niture? Every article we sell 
is an authentic reproduction 
of an original antique, is 
made in our own factory and 
is as low in price, if not 





lower, than other furniture 
of the same quality. Write 
for pictures and prices on 
furniture for living, dining or bed room. 

+ We have a choice line of 

* gifts from $1.50 up. Write 
for pictures. Guarantee! Our 
eo 8 are guaranteed to please. 

ou have the privilege of return 

ing them if not entirely satisfied. 


BIGGS ANTIQUE CO. 
333 E. Franklin $t., Richmond, Va. 











Send for Free Bird Book 
and Dodson Catalog \\"".,. 26 


houses made by the man the birds love. Full 
line illustrated, including famous sparrow trap 
to rid your ground of these bird enemies 
Sent free with bird picture. Address 


JOSEPH H. DODSON. Vice Pres. & Director 
American Audubon Assn. 
731 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, tt. 





































Garden 


Footing 


tasl et nd irk ha een done in breeding and 









} wh mili é in developing disease resisting vari | 
ff ra t cha tie l e photogr: phs repr di ed 
‘ f es ere tell their « n story, one that to | Bim nt 
’ 4 , nat the laymar ilmost incredible. Take, | 3 
- efense « t for imstance, the case of asparagus. | 2 
In | tl rowing of as- |= 
pa i I ercl S ale h d z 
‘ iven up for a num-.| 2 
( ! i I I T til the fu il de elop 
t tail mot ment of a “strain” or “variety” which 
FIS KE T > ( t and t it collective commercially immune’’—that is, 
ennis our thin immune to han extent that it could 
been f of t dre be grow! th practically no loss ; 
Enclosures and Back Stops «»::ic tick. making a progressive ani-- made it possible to renew the industry 2 JJREANE’S PATENT 
le the first on the very fields that had been aban 
ul , ' ~ppea snd t But this long doned. Soy beans, cow peas, cotton, FRENCH RANGES = 
playing que | result not accomplished cabbage, potatoes, watermelons and = 
Mads f rt t wast , red that exhorting many other products have been 
| t sufficient worked with in the same way, with for over half a‘ 
: , ‘ “yr — I | ne | int disease tre- almost complete success from the | century have 
' Nea mi ly i int and interest ercial standpoint. maintained the | Shown above 
highest standards | N® 209 Pat- 
Built yndard 6 and 10-foot heights in kitchen range ent French 
nigner Ges construc- Basge te 


; ; , : ow inane Com bina- 

we w ri = nepen A - . se tion. hey insure tion with Gas 

~ w ¢ A |= uniformly depend- | Range and 
' able service, a] Broiler. 

long and useful 

life, minimum re- 


Early Italian Wall Furniture | placement an d | We alse man- 
‘ surprising econ-]|u facture 





( i m page 31) |= omy in coal con- | Plate warm- 

: sumption. They | &° broilers, 

ratory gilding applied The credensa were about 4 to 4%’ are your logical | Stee! cook's 
th an underlying g base) to high and of a proportional depth, and| Z choice when you | ‘bles. incin- 


erators, laun- 













port of carved relief witho it the tood either upon a moulded plinth or build or remodel acy saneee, 
ccompaniment ther appl col- upon feet. Their length varied great- your home. Full | ¢¢, 

or, to contrast with the rest of the ly They also pe widely in the information sent 

walnut ground: modeling in g ), amount of ornamentation; some were on request. 








ratnet wilding up a ss base exceedingly ornate while others, 


1. W. FISKE IRON WORKS ty > St ; repeated  brus! applications, especially towards the end of the 16th | 


1 crudely carved .foundation, Century and in the 17th Century, 


Bramhall, Deane Company 














Established 1858 i ; ground or ubsequent | sly - were restrained and simp le. All were 261-265 West 36th S.. NewYork 
—— a hrome and gilt enrichment: carving dignified, one there is no piece of old | = = 
bold relief, without any additional Italian furniture from which we of | ETT 





nethod of embellishment; flat or in- today may learn a more profitable 


LADEN da 



















































5 FL FLAG Pt 7 ed carving, for which consult Fig- lesson The credenza served in lieu 
Ttfl FLAG POLES re i. marqueterice or inlay al d oft a sideboard and those who are 
and Clothes Line Posts nally, paneling by means of applied fortunate enough to secure one now 
Sy «| Noholes todig. Strong mouldings generally employ it in that capacity. 
% \ND WARDROBES 
4 « \ al ° Le 
a “~~ “Ey Teoee t sa As a preparation for the color and \ first cousin to the credenza is the 
(( \ \ . LZ ld, a coating of jes wa rst console cupl oard such as is shown 54 in. long. 17 in. wide. 17 in. high 
‘ \ . ‘ o2 id er the surface to be treated, in Figure 4. This is almost invariably $26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 
+ | J : = & ind often an additional red coat was of carved walnut, has a pair of doors 
: ' aine a vid on before the application of gold in tront with a drawer above them, | GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 
a. ; ‘ ' avast: leaf. It was an almost invariable stands on a moulded plinth and is 
— Go “S . r i ictice to use one of these processes, about 3’ high by 20” wide. Either 
at A ' i SS Ore ancl ft q ent! both, betore applying singly or in pairs, the se carved console 
CHEAPER / |) | MILWAUKEE F pigment or gold leaf he practical cupboards or cabinets lend themselves eG F 
THAN \STEEL Post peat or ane Se, Se Erachen: comsinces oc cles See Ore |e Ceenene 
wooD / Sebeechen We fully laid coat were an abso- teriors. Larger but closely akin to | Z Easton Studios, Bedford, Ind. 
lutely smooth ground free from any them are the cabinets in two stages | § 
law or grain or her uneve s in with doors in each stage. They are vl 
the wood, ease in burnishing the gold, broader than the cons les and of —_ 
No payment accepted nd a glowing freshness of color im- about twice their height (see Figure 
Smoky unless successful, [ ible of achievement in ar other Other cabinets large r still, with Your New Home 
, AIS0 EXPERTS Ce ee errr ole eee eet aand there wore cameiderable variations not || \ssfuily tanned ‘and-planted. "Thousands 
Fire laces ngeneral cl ey even toda) A, - ” im their lance tl ere were cot! on erabie variations not ot American homes” we their sueeptional 
p work to L remarkable degree ; only In size and in some of the minor aren = —y gt ee is + (Be 
lhe process of sgraffito work con- features of arrangement, but also in our service and methods 
Made to _— roe oes sisted of laying an unbroken coat of the manner and quantity of ornament THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Draw 219 Fulton SX Brechva N.Y. gold leaf or gold leaf plant over applied Nevertheless, the funda- 6740 Chew Street, Germantown, 
the foundation of gesso and red size. mental bipartite division, lower and Philadelphia, Pa. 











Over the continuous gold ground upper, remained unchanged. 

. | | S lid tempera color was next brushed 

Sl NI ALK on, and then finally the gold ara WRITIN CABINET AND HANGERS 
a] ! ‘ 




















~~. Foun scratching away the last ap- Writing cabinets (Figures 1 and 
- pled layer of pigment with a wv len 2), with drop fronts and numerous 
| , THE M. D rave! Hence me the name ray mall drawers inside were made to be 
IONES CO ri =Port ; or ratched 





ported either on a table or on ; 
agg Bed Fo" =| Transite Asbestos Shingles 


' especially constructed for the 
Tue Cr NZA purpose There were likewise other Fire - Proof and Everlasting 


land Sf Boston, Mass 






















rop front writing cabinets or secre- 
xt to the rs * one of the taries having a solid cupboard base 













FURNITURE 


Beautify Furniture 














t\ i! and import int pieces ¢ f wit! doors Be th forms were of PROTECT FLOORS and 
. " , = ae Floor Coverings from Injury 
s the nsa admirable lines and it is not difficult by using 

HOWARD STUDIOS 1] d 12), which has two, to trace their descendants in the cabi- Cette 
; f- 1 . . miture oe 
FRANCIS HOWARD Pres ce oT Tour d rs in lront and net work ot iter centuries in England I - , Cniieve 
. a n place of Castors. 

4E. 4th St, New York City y, tl not invariably, con nd in various Continental countries. If your dealer will not sup- 





ply you write us 


B ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Kitchener, Ont: 








uned shallow drawers, correspond- The carved ornamentation was in 
stalogee ng to the door divisions, just under general the same as that already 
MARBL! rONt TERRA COTTA r as a part of the cornice at the top. noted in connection with the cassoni. 


Dek + \ aeee 
cxPEnTs 























